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SEMANTICS* 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


rome may be defined as (1) in modern logic, the study of the laws and 
conditions under which signs and symbols, including words, may be said to 
be meaningful; semiotic; and (2) the study of the relation between words and 
things, later extended into the study of the relations between language, thought 
and behavior, that is, how human action is influenced by words, whether spoken 
by others or to oneself in thought; significs. The word was originally used to 
mean (3) in philology, the historical study of changes in the meanings of words; 
semasiology. 

The widespread popular interest in semantics which arose in the United 
States in the late 1930's was in the main a response to the problem of evaluat- 
ing propaganda, which, aided especially by radio, had reached an unprecedented 
degree of pervasiveness and influence. Confronted by the clamor of innumerable 
political, commercial, and ideological hucksters with conflicting beliefs to sell, 
confronted too by the spectacle, in Germany as elsewhere, of the sudden rise to 
power of unscrupulous demagogues using the modern mediums of mass com- 
munication as their chief instrument, thoughtful and responsible people began to 
take an intensified and alarmed interest in public opinion and propaganda. Of 
these, many began to take a special interest in the stuff of which public opinion 
and propaganda are made, namely, words and symbols and their influence on 
thought. 

Symptomatic of this popular concern with the workings of language and 
symbolism was the publication and wide sale of such books as Stuart Chase's 
The Tyranny of Words (1938), Richard Weil's The Art of Practical Thinking 
(1940), Hugh R. Walpole’s Semantics (1941), S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in 
Action (1941; expanded in 1949 under the title, Language in Thought and 
Action), Irving J. Lee's Language Habits in Human Affairs (1941), Wendell 
Johnson’s People in Quandaries : The Semantics of Personal Adjustment (1946), 
Anatol Rapoport’s Science and the Goals of Man: A Study in Semantic Orienta- 
tion (1950) and Kenneth S. Keyes’ How to Improve Your Thinking Ability 
(1950). Back of these works lay a considerable theoretical literature, most of it 

* Copyrighted by and written for publication in Encyclopaedia Britannica. This article 
is am expansion and revision of “Semantics, General Semantics," which appeared in the 


Encylopaedia Britannica publication, Ten Eventful Years (1947), and in ETC., IV, 161- 
170 (Spring 1947). 
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unknown, even by reputation, to the general reading public. This theoretical 
literature was to be found in widely scattered fields of knowledge, since a con- 
cern with the nature of language and symbolism—which is a concern with the 
basic instruments of all distinctively human, as opposed to animal, behavior— 
is likely to arise in any field in which one not only thinks, but thinks about one’s 
thinking. 


IGNIFICS; LOGICAL EMPIRICISM. It is possible to trace semantics back to the 

Greeks if one wishes to, but modern semantics can be said to originate in 
Lady Viola Welby’s “‘significs” (‘the science of meaning or the study of sig- 
nificance, provided sufficient recognition is given to its practical aspect as a 
method of mind’) and in A. N. Whitehead’s and Bertrand Russell's Principia 
Mathematica (1910). Lady Welby, a strong advocate of better education, was 
more than dissatisfied with the “senseless formalism” of teaching methods then 
current, in which the study of meanings was a purely verbal discipline. Her 
“significs” was intended not merely as the reform of obsolete or inadequate 
linguistic practices, but as a training to create an entirely new attitude towards 
experience, upon which all language is based. Although her book What is Mean- 
ing? was published in 1903, her influence was still strongly felt in 1952 in the 
“psycho-linguistic” studies of the International Society for Significs, with head- 
quarters in Amsterdam. 

Whitehead and Russell were concerned with the foundations of mathe- 
matics. In trying to solve certain apparently inescapable logical contradictions, 
Russell proposed the theory of types, the principal point of which was that 
ambiguities of language conceal certain “‘illegitimate totalities,’ which, unde- 
tected, lead to “vicious circle fallacies.” For example, need a statement about 
all statements apply to itself? The following statement illustrates this type of 
proposition: (All statements in these parentheses are false). If we suppose the 
statement true, we must conclude that it is false; if we suppose it false, we must 
conclude that it is true. The “all” in such propositions is the “illegitimate 
totality.’” The ‘‘all’’ must be limited so that a statement about that totality must 
itself fall outside the totality. 

No small part of the achievement of the logical positivist or physicalist 
school of philosophy (‘‘the Vienna circle”) was due to the stimulus given to the 
analysis of language by Whitehead and Russell. Ludwig Wittgenstein, a leader 
of this school, showed through logical analysis that practically all the traditional 
problems of philosophy were, from this point of view, “senseless,” and that 
most philosophical propositions arose from the lack of understanding of the 
“logic of our language.” This school contributed much to semantics by distin- 
guishing sharply the various functions of language, by pointing out the kinds of 
statements which are impossible to verify and therefore fruitless to discuss, and 
by showing that another large class of utterances turn out on analysis to be 
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statements not at all about reality, but about language. The “logical syntax” of 
Rudolf Carnap attempted to show that, properly speaking, the only philosophic 
method was the analysis of the forms and rules of language. This current of 
thought was strengthened, from about 1935 on, by the influence of mathema- 
ticians and logicians of the ‘Polish school of semantics,” among whose leaders 
were Alfred Tarski, L. Lukasiewicz, and Leon Chwistek. In 1938 a group of 
logical empiricists, as philosophers of this general persuasion also called them- 
selves (Otto Neurath, Niels Bohr, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, Rudolf Car- 
nap, Charles Morris), started the publication of the International Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science, a series of studies based on the conviction that an adequate 
theory of signs would provide the basis for the ultimate unification of knowl- 
edge. This unification was to be achieved by studying the relation of the lan- 
guages of the special sciences to each other, and the relation of scientific lan- 
guage to the languages of other areas of human activity. An ambitious later 
attempt to state the foundations of a theory of signs was Charles Morris’ Signs, 
Language and Behavior (1946). 


| pees OPERATIONALISM. The first American investigator into what 
we now call semantics was Alexander Bryan Johnson (1786-1867), a 
banker of Utica, N. Y., who as early as 1825 was lecturing on a program “to 
make-nature the expositor of words, instead of making words the expositors of 
nature.” Unhappily, his writings had little influence in his time; however, in 
1947 and 1948 two of his books, A Treatise on Language, or The Relation which 
Words Bear to Things (1836) and The Meaning of Words: Analyzed into 
Words and Unverbal Things (1854), were republished in modern editions. 
But American pragmatism, as it was refined through the writings of Charles S. 
Peirce, William James, John Dewey, George Herbert Mead, and others, was 
extremely influential in the development of semantics. The meaning of any word 
or symbol, according to pragmatists, lies exclusively in its practical effects on 
human behavior, and not in any transcendental “realm of ideas.” The “operation- 
alism” of the physicist P. W. Bridgman, who belongs in the scientific tradition 
of Ernst Mach and Henri Poincaré as well as in the American pragmatist tradi- 
tion, was a further sharpening of this kind of thinking. 

A statement can be said to have meaning, according to operationalism, only 
if it can be translated into physical operations to ascertain its truth or falsity. 
For example, if a table is said to be five feet long, one would get a measuring 
stick, apply it to the table, and take a reading. If one says, however, ‘Man is 
born free, but everywhere he is in chains,” by means of what operations would 
one ascertain its truth or falsity? Operationalism is in sharp contrast with cus- 
tomary practices of human evaluation, as popular writers on semantics were 
quick to point out, since most human beings are content most of the time to 
judge the truth of statements on the basis of whether they sound well, whether 
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they fit in with what they have heard before, or whether they reflect their own 
prejudices. Again, according to relativity theory a given time (or space) interval 
may prove on measurement to be longer or shorter depending on the frame of 
reference of the observer. The question, “How long is it really?” (or “How 
long is it in the eye of God’’) is meaningless, since there are no conceivable 
operations by which an answer may be found. The full significance of this 
position was accurately perceived by the physicist Philipp Frank when he stated 
that Einstein’s relativity was “‘a reform in semantics, not in metaphysics.” 

It was not coincidence, but a revealing symptom of the needs of the times, 
that almost identical ideas were being expounded in such an apparently un- 
related field as the law. “Our legal system is filled with . . . concepts which 
cannot be defined in terms of experience and from which all sorts of empirical 
decisions are supposed to flow,” wrote Felix S. Cohen in 1935. “Against these 
unverifiable concepts modern jurisprudence presents an ultimatum. Any word 
that cannot pay up in the currency of fact, upon demand, is to be declared 
bankrupt, and we are to have no further dealings with it.” Owing much inspira- 
tion to Oliver Wendell Holmes (who made a profound contribution to semantics 
in his famous remark, ‘The prophecies of what the courts will do in fact, and 
nothing more pretentious, are what I mean by the law”), modern students of 
law of the ‘functionalist’ and “legal realist’’ schools (Morris R. Cohen, E. S. 
Robinson, Jerome Frank, Thurman W. Arnold, Karl Llewellyn, and others) 
enriched semantic literature by bringing to bear upon traditional legal concepts 
the critical light of modern psychology, sociology, and anthropology in order 
that lawyers might to some degree moderate their tendency to hypnotize them- 
selves with their own terminology. 


a CRITICISM AND THEORY. In literary circles the examination of mean- 
ing was deeply influenced by I. A. Richards, whose Principles of Literary 
Criticism (1924), Practical Criticism (1929), and Interpretation in Teaching 
(1938) stimulated a revival of interest in the accurate explication of texts. 
The Explicator, a monthly magazine devoted to the textual analysis of poetry, 
founded in 1942 and published in Lynchburg, Virginia, owed a large part of 
its original inspiration to Richards’ shocking revelation of the degree to which 
literary comprehension cannot be taken for granted, even among highly literate 
undergraduates at a British university. Hugh R. Walpole’s Semantics (1941) 
and F. A. Philbrick’s Understanding English: An Introduction to Semantics 
(1942) also contributed to this interest in accurate comprehension, the former 
being especially concerned with translating texts into Basic English (as Richards 
had suggested) in order to lay bare problems of meaning. In one sense, how- 
ever, Richards and his school, because of their relatively limited literary and 
pedagogical concerns, disappointed the expectations aroused by Richard's earlier 
book (written with C. K. Ogden), The Meaning of Meaning (1923), a brilliant 
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continuation of the study of significs initiated by Lady Welby. This pioneering 
work had broken new ground by introducing into the study of meaning, which 
had previously been almost solely the concern of lexicographers, fresh perspec- 
tives drawn from psychology, anthropology, and the physical sciences ; reprinted 
in many editions, The Meaning of Meaning remained influential in legal, sci- 
entific, and philosophic thought. 

The German philosopher Ernst Cassirer (1874-1945) was impressed by the 
fact that most philosophers concerned themselves with systematic thinking about 
factual knowledge and knowledge logically derived, while few or none con- 
cerned themselves with the symbol-making activity that goes into the creation of 
myth. Language, Cassirer believed, existed to conceptualize and symbolize ex- 
perience long before it became the instrument of discussion and reasoning. Con- 
ceptualizing is the original, germinal mental act; the symbol fixes the concep- 
tion. The processes by which language and myth were created are the same; they 
both embody man’s earliest attempts to give form to his intuitions about himself 
and his surroundings. As language developed, however, it became capable of 
being used “discursively,’’ that is to say, for the purposes of argument, debate, 
and logic. Rationality, then, is not a primal human gift, but an achievement. 
Myth, on the other hand, and its later developments, ritual, religion, and art, 
are instances of symbols employed in an altogether different way. To understand 
the human mind, Cassirer felt, it was necessary to understand the conceptual 
processes (for example, the process of metaphor) revealed both in language 
and in myth which are anterior to the development of logical discourse. , 

Susanne K. Langer, foremost expositor in the U.S. of Cassirer’s philosophy, 
energetically developed some of the implications of the distinction between dis- 
cursive and non-discursive symbols in Philosophy in a New Key (1942). The 
following may clarify this distinction: Statements—historical or mathematical 
or whatever—are discursive when they are capable of being refuted by other 
statements. But art is non-discursive; one cannot, for instance, “refute” a paint- 
ing with another painting; a poem contains discursive elements, but as a totality, 
it is a non-discursive “‘presentation” of an emotion, and cannot be “refuted” by 
another poem. Her concept of “symbolic transformation’ —the idea that symbolic 
activity, whether poetic or logical, is the basic human means of coming to terms 
with experience—gave her a fresh way of looking at language, logic, ritual, art, 
and especially music. It was a way that promised much enrichment to literary 
and artistic theory. 


| Pager een ANTHROPOLOGY. Philologists and linguists, who in many ways 
profess to know more about language than any other specialists, were sin- 
gularly reticent about semantic matters. Engrossed in problems of phonology 
(the sounds of language), morphology (linguistic forms) and syntax (rules for 
combining words into sentences), linguistic scholars tended to avoid problems 
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of meaning. The few linguists who concerned themselves with semantics, how- 
ever—they have usually been anthropologists as well—made basic contributions. 
First, confronted by the problems of understanding the languages of primitive 
or exotic cultures, they brought new light to bear on the importance of studying 
linguistic events in their full context of what is going on and what happens 
when the words are said. The vocabulary of Polynesian fishermen, it was urged, 
can only be fully understood by going on a fishing trip with them. This point of 
view, the reader will discern, was closely related to the “operational” study of 
meaning advocated by Bridgman. 

Furthermore, such scholars as Edward Sapir (1884-1939), Bronislaw Malin- 
owski (1884-1942), Benjamin Lee Whorf (1897-1941), Clyde Kluckhohn, 
and Dorothy Lee dramatically confirmed the observation made by earlier se- 
manticists that language, far from simply “‘exvressing thoughts,” actually deter- 
mines the character of the reality one thinks he sees. For example, speakers of 
European languages tend to relate events to each other by means of imaginary 
lines (a /ine of trees, the thread of discussion, the sales curve, the branches of 
learning). The Trobrianders, according to Lee, have in their language no such 
lineal perceptions; they see in clusters or aggregates. Again, in European lan- 
guages non-spatial situations tend to be spoken of in metaphors allocating them 
in an imaginary space: “Their points of view are far apart,” “He penetrated 
deeply into human motives,” “Semantics is over my head because of its lofty 
abstractions.’” According to Whorf, such “'spatializing’” of non-spatial events 
does not occur in the language of the Hopi Indians. Anthropological linguists 
who revealed facts of this kind vividly demonstrated the point that everyday 
thought and behavior, as well as abstruse philosophic speculations, are governed, 
for all human beings, by the structural peculiarities of the language one happens 
to speak. Whorf put the matter most succinctly when he said, ‘Newtonian 
space, time, and matter are no intuitions. They are recepts from culture and 
language. That is where Newton got them.” In 1952 insights into the relations 
between language and thought such as these were being put to practical use by 
the School of ‘Languages and Linguistics of the Foreign Service Institute of 
the U.S. State Department in the training of young men and women preparing 
for overseas government service. 


ENERAL SEMANTICS. Most of the inquiries into language, thought and be- 

havior so far enumerated would largely have remained hidden from public 
notice—indeed, would largely have remained isolated from each other—had it 
not been for “general semantics,” a body of theory which was the direct in- 
spiration of most of the popular educators and writers who from 1938 on made 
“semantics” a familiar term in the U.S. General semantics was the name given 
by Alfred Korzybski (1879-1950), Polish-U.S. scholar and engineer, to a new 
educational discipline, the purpose of which, he said, was to train people in 
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“proper evaluation.” All day long, human beings have to “‘evaluate’’ (react to, 
think-and-feel about) events, words, and symbols in their environment. Kor- 
zybski found a sharp contrast to exist between evaluative habits (‘thinking 
habits”) common in science and technology, in which progress has been rapid 
and has grown more rapid with each new success, and those common in other 
areas, such as philosophy, ethics, and politics, in which confusion has been rife 
and progress has often appeared impossible. 


To Korzybski this contrast between progress and stalemate was crucial. He 
attributed this difference to the differing evaluative habits which people brought 
to bear on scientific and nonscientific problems. The unspoken assumptions about 
the relation of ianguage to fact implicit in modern science Korzybski found to be 
radically different from those implicit in older western philosophical (and there- 
fore educational) tradition. If evaluative habits with respect to problems not yet 
regarded as scientific were revised so as to be consistent with the linguistic 
assumptions underlying modern science, social wisdom would have a chance of 
keeping up with the problems created by the rapid progress of technologies. 
Korzybski’s proposal of general semantics as a discipline to attain this revision 
constituted, therefore, the manifesto of a cultural revolution—a proposal that 
the people of western culture (and presumably of other cultures too) change 
radically their patterns of thinking with respect to human, social, philosophical, 
and ethical problems. 

General semantics was based on an extraordinarily broad survey of diverse 
fields of knowledge, among them mathematics, mathematical logic, physics, 
biology, neurology, the various schools of psychology and psychiatry since Freud. 
In each of these Korzybski examined tendencies of thought, the evaluative habits, 
the ways of approaching problems. It should be explained here for the non- 
scientific reader that each of these fields was either new or had made revolun- 
tionary progress in the twentieth century. In each of them dogmas and assump- 
tions which had been held unquestioned for centuries had been overthrown— 


in physics, such basic concepts as “time,” “space,” and “‘matter’’; in psychology, 
the traditional notions of ‘‘mind’’; in logic, the belief that propositions had to 
be either ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false,”’ etc. 


Then Korzybski summarized, in a few simple and highly original formula- 
tions, what he felt to be the basic assumptions underlying the habits of evalua- 
tion common to the most advanced contemporary thinkers. The modern habits 
of evaluation appeared to rest, he said, on three fundamental ‘“‘non-aristotelian” 
premises. Comparing the relation of language (as well as of thought, memory, 
mental images) to reality with the relation of maps to the territory they repre- 
sent, he laid down these premises: (1) a map /s not the territory (words are not 
the things they represent); (2) a map does not represent all of a territory 
(words cannot say all about anything) ; (3) a map is self-reflexive, in the sense 
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that an ideal map would have to include a map of the map, which in turn 
would have to include a map of the map of the map, etc. (it is possible to 
speak words about words, words about words about words, etc.; in terms of 
behavior this means that it is possible to react to our reactions, react to our 
reactions to our reactions, etc.). Evaluative habits based on these premises, Kor- 
zybski said, result in flexibility of mind, lack of dogmatism, emotional balance 
and maturity, such as characterizes the best scientific minds—at least in their 
thought within their special fields. 

But almost everywhere, evaluative rigidity prevailed. In western culture, 
people were addicted, on all topics in which scientific orientations were not yet 
general, to rigid adherence to systems of dogma, ‘‘eternal verities,”’ slogans and 
catchwords. Such evaluative habits Korzybski attributed to the internalizing 
of the basic aristotelian assumptions: (1) A thing 7s what it is (‘Pigs are pigs,” 
“Acts of aggression should be called by their right name’’) ; (2) Everything is 
either A or not-A (“You are either for us or against us; there is no middle 
ground”); (3) Nothing is both A and not-A (“You cannot be both a com- 
munist and not a communist’). In order to facilitate the transition from aris- 
totelian to non-aristotelian orientations, he offered a set of rules by means of 
which individuals could evaluate their own evaluative processes. Among the 
rules were the following: 


1. Indexing. Words lump together unique individuals under a common 
name. Names give a false impression of identity to non-identical objects and 


events; this impression when translated into behavior results in identical re- 
actions to all individuals to which the same name can be given. For example, 
some persons have fixed reactions to “Republicans,” “unions,” ‘‘subsidies,” etc. 
Hence the practice of adding index-numbers to all our terms: Republican,, 
Republican, . . . subsidy,, subsidy, . . . etc., as reminders that there are differ- 
ences as well as similarities among individuals of the same name. 

2. Dates. Heraclitus said that you cannot step into the same river twice. 
The world and everything in it is in process of change. But many behavior pat- 
terns, opinions, beliefs, tend to remain fixed and static in spite of changes in 
circumstances. “Maps” of yesterday are used as guides to the “territories” of 
today. All terms, statements, opinions, and beliefs should therefore be dated: 
Supreme Court,,,,, Supreme Court,,,, .. . John Smithyonaay, John Smithruesaay 
. .. This principle also takes into account the fact that the same object or indi- 
vidual is different in different environments: e.g., violin, (rainy day) iS not iden- 
tical with violin, (ary asy). The habit of dating all terms and statements, when 
translated into patterns of reaction, makes rigidity of attitudes impossible and a 
dynamic time-minded orientation habitual. 

3. Et cetera. All statements should be accompanied by an implicit “et 
cetera,” to remind one of the premise that “maps” do not represent all the 
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“territory,” that no statement about objects or events in the real world can ever 
be final. 

4, The “is” of identity. The common injunction to “call a spade a spade” 
has the profoundly misleading implication that we call it a spade because that’s 
what it is. (‘Pigs are rightly called pigs because they are such dirty animals.’’) 


things, confusing verbal descriptions with actual events. 

5. Quotation marks. Many terms in everyday language have pre-scientific 
metaphysical or structural implications. However, ordinary vocabulary often 
contains no better terms. Hence such terms (“‘mind,” “race,” “‘substance,’’ “‘ob- 
jective,” “‘subjective,” “same,” etc.) should be used in quotation marks as a 
reminder that they are not to be trusted. ’ ' 

6. Hyphens. Traditional language separates verbally many things that cannot 
actually be separated. A revolution in physics was accomplished by Einstein’s 
demonstration that space and time cannot be separately considered and that one 
should think in terms of space-time. Similarly, psycho-somatic medicine does 
not separate physical and mental disorders; bio-physics offers general methods 
for dealing at once with the living and the non-living. The use of such 
hyphenated terms (psycho-biological, socio-cultural, geo-political) sharpens the 
awareness of the interrelatedness of events which traditional language treated 
as unrelated. 


Korzybski did not intend these rules merely to be said by rote. Each of them 
was intended to point beyond itself to subverbal levels—to observing and feel- 
ing and absorbing as directly perceived data the nonlinguistic actualities distorted 
by language. The rules were intended as a discipline of, to use the prescientific 
terms, the ‘‘senses,’’ the “emotions,” and the ‘“‘mind’’—or to use modern terms, 
the “organism-as-a-whole.” Continued application of the rules, Korzybski 
claimed, would gradually liberate the individual from his aristotelian orienta- 
tions and make a modern man of him—a non-aristotelian. 

A unique feature of general semantics was that it offered, for what its 
originator believed to be the first time in scientific history, a positive, functional 
theory of sanity. The rules of evaluation were purported to describe not only 
how the best scientific minds do work, but how all human minds ought to work. 
Here Korzybski made use of his study of the mentally ill, as well as of his 
studies of political controversy and philosophical disputation. In these areas he 
found lack of indexing (e.g., prejudice), lack of dating (inflexibility, adherence 


themselves; dogmatism), reliance on word-magic and incantation, and other 
violations of his rules to be extremely common. To thinkers on social, political, 
and ethical problems, therefore, he urged the systematic application of his rules 
as a way of enabling them to escape the limitations placed upon their thought 
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by outmoded evaluative habits and inadequate traditional language structures. 
To psychiatrists, furthermore, he offered general semantics as a theoretical basis 
for the re-education of patients towards greater maturity of evaluation. 

Both psychiatrists and cultural anthropologists, finding certain patterns of 
behavior “normal” in one culture and “abnormal” in others, had long had diff- 
culty in offering grounds for preferring, in any general sense, some behavior 
patterns over others. In the light of general semantics, however, any systematic 
failure of indexing (e.g., class and race barriers), any authoritarian system of 
dogma, any over-valuation of symbols at the expense of the realities symbolized 
(e.g., preoccupation with money rather than with the economic actualities of 
goods and services), any rigid proscription of the communicative process (e.g., 
“thought control’), could be described as blocking the full utilization of the 
human resources of communication and co-operative interaction. As a theory of 
sanity, therefore, general semantics offered a basis upon which cultures and 
cultural institutions could be criticized. Societies are sane, according to this view, 
to the degree to which they permit and encourage the free exchange of communi- 
cations and the fullest transmission into the future of the usable knowledge of 
the past, so that knowledge increases in accuracy and predictive value as time 
goes on. Time, said Korzybski, is the human dimension. This free exchange 
of communications is the basic process by which cultures are created; hence 
cultural institutions or evaluative habits which inhibit communications or cause 
communications to miscarry are subversions of the cultural process. An energetic 
restatement of this ethic from the point of view of a philosopher of science was 
made in 1950 by Rapoport in his Science and the Goals of Man. 


ONDIRECTIVE COUNSELING, GROUP DyNaAmics. Added confirmation of 
Korzybski’s view that symbolic malfunctioning and failure of communi- 
cation are decisive elements in human conflict came from two newly explored 
areas of thought. The first was the increasing conviction among students of 
emotional disérdér that psychotherapy might be regarded as a form of especially 
meaningful and successful communication. Carl R. Rogers, whose views on 
“non-directive” or ‘‘client-centered” counseling and psychotherapy were influ- 
ential in education and child guidance, held that a troubled individual's com- 
munications in therapy are far more than the act of speech; they are, when 
successful, a process in which the speaker gets progressively greater insight into 
himself, and therefore progressively matures in his outlook, as the result of sym- 
bolically formulating his problems. This symbolic formulation is ordinarily in 
words in the case of adults; children may accomplish it by dramatizing their 
inner conflicts with toys and dolls. But this successful symbolic formulation is 
likely to occur only in a permissive, ‘non-threatening’ environment. It is the 
therapist's task, therefore, to create the conditions of warmth and permissiveness 
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which enable the troubled individual to solve his own problems. To this end, 
Rogers and his students cultivated to a high degree the ability to listen with 
understanding and insight; in their writings they emphasized the importance 
of the listener in enabling the speaker to find out what he is talking about. 

Closely related ideas about communication and the neglected art of listening 
were urged by followers of Kurt Lewin (1890-1945), who founded a study 
known as “group dynamics,’ which was a form of systematic research into 
processes of social, and therefore linguistic, interaction in group negotiations, 
decision-making and conduct. Studies were made of communication processes in 
office staffs, factories, housing projects, labor unions; generalizations were drawn 
about co-operation and conflict as they resulted from the success or failure of 
communications. Styles of group leadership (authoritarian, laissez-faire, demo- 
cratic, etc.) were systematically compared and their effects upon communications 
within the group were studied. Perhaps the most striking of the many conclu- 
sions drawn from such studies was the demonstration that “democratic” groups, 
in which the social structure is planned to enable ready ¢wo-way communication 
between the leaders and the led, between employers and employees, between 
teachers and students, appear to be the “‘best’’ groups—"‘best”” in the sense of 
most productive, most unified in purposes, and most rewarding to the individuals 
in the group in giving them feelings of accomplishment and of social belonging- 
ness. Also, students of group dynamics showed dramatically how, when con- 
tending parties to a dispute imposed upon themselves the discipline of listening 
and trying fully to understand each other's position before uttering heated re- 
sponses, the fears and misconceptions that each might have about the wishes and 
motives of the other tended to vanish, thus creating conditions favorable to 
realistic approaches to mutual problems. 


} ono age PHysics; MATHEMATICAL BIOLOGY. Korzybski’s study of 
the language of mathematical physics—a field in which great advances 
had been and were being made in his time—had brought him to the conclusion 
that the only relation of words to things is the structural correspondence of 
verbal “maps” to nonverbal “territories.” The building of a science of man, he 
had said, would require the abandonment of most traditional vocabularies; 
instead, there would have to be developed, by the wider application of physico- 
mathematical methods, new languages of physico-mathematical kind which 
would correspond in structure with the structure of human behavior, individual 
and social. There were two fields in which this program began to be realized: 
mathematical biology and cybernetics. 

The following illustration may make clear what is meant by physico-mathe- 
matical method. Physicists knew that molecules were not the perfectly elastic, 
tiny billiard balls they were assumed to be when the kinetic theory of gases was 
first formulated. Nevertheless, they reasoned and calculated as if they were, 
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and thus derived predictions about the behavior of gases. If experiment proved 
the predictions mistaken, there was no occasion for surprise; modified assump- 
tions were introduced and new calculations made. If, however, experiment 
proved the predictions true, what was proved was not that molecules were per- 
fectly elastic billiard balls, but that predictions about the behavior of gases were 
possible on these assumptions. Then further investigations were made to deter- 
mine the limits within which the elastic billiard ball hypothesis remained useful. 
Basic to science, then, was the search for such “ideal models’’ which could be 
assumed to represent the structure of the phenomena being investigated so that 
one might reason, calculate, and make predictions. 


Nicolas Rashevsky and other pioneers in mathematical biology constructed 
such “ideal models” with which to study biological phenomena. For example, 
a “cell” of living matter was defined for the purposes of theory construction as 
having certain physical, chemical, electrical, or other properties which could be 
quantitatively stated. From these definitions, equations were derived predicting 
the conditions under which cells would divide. These predictions were then 
checked against the careful observation of actual cells undergoing division. To 
take another example from the earlier work of the Italian mathematician V. 
Volterra, the American biologist A. J. Lotka, and the Russian biologist, G. F. 
Gause, predictions were made about the changes in the relative populations of 
two species, one of which lived by preying upon the other, in order to derive a 
mathematical theory of the “struggle for existence.’’ Such predictions were also 
checked against observation. 


The same method was employed to study nervous systems and how they 
work. Elementary hypotheses were made about the way in which any two nerve 
cells interact; then the possible interactions within vastly more complex neural 
systems were mathematically investigated and the results checked against the 
known behaviors of actual neural systems, animal and human. (If the results 
of throwing one die are known, the results of throwing dice in pairs, fives, 
hundreds, or any number can be calculated.) Some of the predictions checked 
remarkably well with the observed facts. Gradually an elaborate mathematical 
theory of the neurophysiological basis of human behavior was evolved which 
could not only account for many psychological facts already observed but could 
also be used to predict psychological processes as yet uninvestigated. Conditioned 
reflexes, the elimination of error in maze learning, certain kinds of rudimentary 
esthetic preference, and even “gestalt phenomena’ (for example, the ability of 
the human nervous system to recognize a square as a square even when presented 
in a variety of sizes, positions, and colors) were ‘accounted for’ by these 
methods. 


The next step was naturally to study not one nervous system, but the inter- 
action of many, in other words, societies. Rashevsky found it possible to derive 
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special postulates concerning societies from the mathematical theory of the 
central nervous system. In his book, Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior 
(1951), he laid the foundations for what he termed “mathematical sociology,” 
showing how postulational methods may be applied to study of such matters as 
mob behavior, the rise of social hierarchies, and the distribution of urban and 
rural populations. 


YBERNETICS. Theories closely related to and often overlapping those of 
mathematical biology were being developed in the meanwhile by engineers 
and theoreticians engaged in the designing and construction of electronic calcu- 
lating machines and automatic control mechanisms. Although biologists talked 
about “neurons,” “synapses,” “thresholds,” etc., while engineers talked about 
“feedback,” “‘circuits, 
language in mathematics, which revealed a startling number of common features 
in the “thinking” of men and machines. Thus arose a new science dealing with 
problems common to psycho-biology and communications engineering, called by 
Norbert Wiener “cybernetics,” after the Greek word for “steersman” (etymolo- 
gically akin to “governor”. A scientist of exceedingly far-reaching interests and 
vigorous imagination, Wiener proceeded rapidly from the mathematical theory 
of electronic networks to neural networks in organisms and thence to the con- 
sideration of societies as systems of communicative networks. 

As described by A. Rapoport, an eventual aim of both mathematical biology 
and cybernetics was investigation of the way in which social phenomena depend 
on the structure of the nervous system of the interacting organisms. An inkling 
of the kind of theorizing involved in cybernetics may be given through a con- 
sideration of the idea of “feedback” as developed by Wiener. Governing or 
controling mechanisms operate because “information” is “fed back” to them, 
reporting discrepancies between intended and actual performance: a thermostat 
“feeds back” to the furnace-control the “information” that the house is too cold; 
the eye reports to the brain the information that, in reaching for a pencil, one 
has not reached far enough; the artillery observer tells the gunner by how much 
he has missed his target. Adequate performance in both men and machines 
depend upon adequ’te information properly ‘fed back” to the control mechan- 
ism. In the light of adequate information, proper “decisions” are made: the 
furnace turns on; one reaches farther for the pencil; the gunner modifies his 
direction of fire. 

According to the Second Law of Thermodynamics, all natural processes tend 
to proceed toward increased entropy, i.e., greater chaos. It appears that 
“decisions” (in the foregoing sense) and the processes of life are alike in 
that they result in the lowering of entropy, i.e., in the increase in the amount 
of order. “Control mechanisms” that maintain the heat of the house, that 
maintain the temperature of the human body, that maintain order in society, 
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bear a similarity to each other in that they preserve islands of order in a universe 
that tends constantly to “run down’ into disorder. Wiener, in his The Human 
Use of Human Beings (1950), found striking social and moral implications 
to lie in these speculations. If societies do indeed survive by the exchange of 
information, authoritarian political or industrial structures in which the ruled 
are not permitted to ‘feed back’’ their discontents and complaints to their rulers, 
cannot indefinitely be maintained. Furthermore, such structures do violence to 
the humanness of human beings, each of whom, as a socially interacting organ- 
ism, must effectively report back his experience and Ais perceptions for the good 
of the whole. There must also be “feedback” reporting to the voter discrepancies 
between the desired and actual performances of his political representatives. 
The circulation of information, then, is central to social order, since for human 
beings “‘to live effectively is to live with adequate information.” Wiener found 
the most foreboding consequences to lie in the fact that, in the world he lived 
in, powerful individuals and groups in. control of the mediums of mass com- 
munication sharply limited, for political or economic purposes, the amount and 
adequacy of the information permitted to circulate. 


ONCLUSION. Interest in semantics, which received its popular impetus in the 
late 1930's as a result of anxious inquiry into the nature and effects of 

propaganda, led serious students ever deeper into the full implications of the 
fact that man is the talking biped—the only creature that can make his voice 
heard across thousands of miles of space and thousands of years of time, but 
also the only creature that can talk himself into trouble. Whatever might have 
been the technical flaws in the general semantics of Korzybski, it was the most 
influential attempt made in the first half of the 20th century to create a usable 
synthesis of existing knowledge concerning language, thought, and behavior. 
It was influential because it aroused the interest of educators and writers able 
to reach the general public, so that semantic ideas began to affect such areas as 
education, child guidance, and business administration. It was also influential 
because it brought-together specialists in many fields of learning in a common 
concern with human symbolic functioning. Rapidly accumulating insights into 
the symbolic and communicative process from these many directions gave rise 
to the hope, as the second half of the 20th century began, that the foundations 
of a Science of Man, such as David Hume had dreamed of in the 18th century, 
were beginning to emerge. 

But literary humanists as well as the religiously inclined had long viewed 
with distrust the endeavor to achieve a Science of Man—a distrust traditionally 
expressed as a fear that the scientific study of man would be a threat to human 
dignity. Aldous Huxley, for example, had brilliantly satirized in his Brave New 
World (1932) the kind of chromium-plated nightmare which he thought 
science (as he understood science) was leading to. Paradoxically, it was Norbert 
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Wiener, who had carried the analogy between men and machines farther than 
the literary imagination had thought possible, who also saw most clearly and 
protested most effectively the de-humanizing effect of the views of human nature 
underlying most of 20th century political, economic, and industrial practice. 
Wiener found it instructive to view man as a subtle, sensitive, self-creating and 
self-perpetuating “computer,” vastly more complex, vastly richer in its powers 
to store, analyze, use, and transmit information than the mightiest electronic 
calculator, which, after all, is man’s own creation. Learning and communication, 
Wiener believed, are man’s specific endowments; prevailing social systems that 
condemned the mass of human beings to lives of less than fully human scale he 
regarded as crimes against human nature. Korzybski, too, had protested vigor- 
ously the ‘‘animalistic’’ and “infantile’’ value-systems prevalent in 20th century 
societies, in which military, political, and economic force was taken for granted 
as the chief mechanism of individual and social survival, so that everywhere the 
public idols were those who possessed and exerted power, rather than those who, 
through the proper use of human communicative and evaluative resources, 
created civilizations. Korzybski looked forward to the ‘manhood of humanity,” 
when these less than human value-systems would be transcended. 

It appeared, therefore, that the sense of the dignity of man, far from being 
threatened by science, was being firmly reasserted in the early 1950's through 
semantics, cybernetics, and allied scientific disciplines. It was asserted, not as 
in past ages, on mythological or dogmatic grounds, but on the foundations of 
improved knowledge of the functioning of the talking biped, who can talk him- 
self not only into trouble but out of it, into the highest realms of scientific, 
philosophic, and poetic achievement. 
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JEFFERS “MEDEA”: 
A GENERAL SEMANTICS READING 


SAMUEL WEINGARTEN * 


INCE the Medea of Euripides was first performed in 431 B.C., the tragic 

heroine of this drama has been generally regarded as a ‘Furyslinging 
flame.” Aristophanes censured Euripides for introducing passionate women on 
the stage (Phaedra in Hippolytus is like Medea in the turmoil of her emotions) ; 
but audiences through the centuries have watched with fascination and terror 
the havoc produced by this emotionally and mentally ‘“‘un-sane” woman. The 
intensity of her hate leads her to drive on relentlessly to revenge when she is 
replaced by a younger and otherwise more desirable woman. Jason has broken 
faith with her, and nothing but complete triumph over him through destruction 
will assuage her aroused wrath. She recognizes no other alternative. “Only a 
coward or a madman gives good for evil,’”’ she cries. 

This lust for vengeance is not the kind of human frailty which Aristotle 
believed to be the cause of tragic catastrophe. It can better be described as the 
effect of a semantic flaw in Medea: she treats the fictions of her mind as if 
they had reality on the objective level. The pattern of evaluation and behavior 
which she follows is rooted in an un-sanity which can be analyzed in terms of 
semantic illness. 

In Medea we see a person whose reactions are, in the Korzybskian sense, 
animalistic; in disturbing circumstances her reactions are entirely undelayed and 
impulsive. There are many expressions in the drama—and this can be hardly 
coincidental—which associate the nature of this woman with animal life on a 
lower than human level. She is called “‘a serpent and wolf”; she is compared 
with a black leopard, a lioness and a tiger—‘‘a caged animal.’ The hideous 
destruction which she wreaks upon Jason’s bride Creusa and her father Creon 
is exceeded by the fiercer-than-animal act of slaughtering her own children. One 
of the women of the chorus says: 

* Department of English, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 


*". , . the most important form of the copying of animals . . . is the copying of the 


comparative unconditionality of their conditional reflexes, or lower order conditionality; 
the animalistic identification or confusion of orders of abstractions, and the lack of con- 
sciousness of abstracting, which, while natural, normal, and necessary with animals, be- 
comes a source of endless semantic disturbances for humans.” Korzybski, Science and 
Sanity (1933), p. 36. 
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. . . no blood-lapping 
Beast of the field, she-bear nor lioness, 
Nor the lean wolf-bitch, 
Hurts her own tender whelps; nor the yellow-eyed, 
Scythe-beaked and storm-shouldered 
Eagle that tears the lambs has ever made prey 
Of the fruit of her own tree (II, 78-79) .? 


Beholding his slain children, Jason exclaims, ‘No wild beast could have done it.” 

In literal translations of Euripides’ drama the savage beast comparison is 
less conspicuous than in Robinson Jeffers’ free adaptation of the original drama. 
In the original drama Medea is a heartless sorceress who inflicts her fury upon 
her victims with supernatural aid. In the Jeffers’ adaptation she is still the 
sorceress using supernatural aids to effect her vengeance, but the comparison 
with ‘‘a fierce hound at fault” is elaborated. In this version she is a woman whose 
behavior can be interpreted not only in terms of responses shared with the animal 
world but also in terms of her more human responses which are like “sweet bells 
jangled.” Jeffers has ‘‘humanized’” Medea by showing how her distorted evalua- 
tions make her behave on a level lower than the way that more rational human 
beings would follow. 

Medea’s brutal behavior is the result of her obsession with an idea which she 
accepts as if its origin were in experience instead of “inside her skin.” Her con- 
ception of her plight after Jason’s marriage is largely, in the terminology of 
general semantics, intensional. 


HROUGHOUT the drama there are references to the dirt and superstition of 

Asiatic Colchis from which Medea came, in contrast with rational Greece 
and ‘the marble music of the Greek temples.” One of the women of the chorus 
refers to Medea as ‘‘a barbarian woman from savage Colchis, at the bitter end of 
the Black Sea.” Jason reminds her of the benefits she has enjoyed in coming to 
Greece. Undoubtedly she has not been allowed to forget her difference, and 
she has developed a defensive contempt for Jason’s people, “the smiling, chatter- 
ing Greeks.” She refers sarcastically to the “reasonable and civilized Hellenes.” 
She is rebellious against the status of women in Greek life; she has a tabloid 
picture of allness when she thinks of them and contrasts herself with them: 


You thought 
me soft and submissive like a common woman— 
who takes a blow 
And cries a little, and she wipes her face 
And runs about the aan. 9 loving her master? 
I am not such a woman (II, 93). 


? All references are to Robinson Jeffers’ Medea, freely adapted from the Medea of 
Euripides. New York: Random House, 1946. 
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She considers herself incapable of a quality which she thinks characteristic of 
all Greek women: 


I do not know how much a Greek woman will endure. 
The people of my race are somewhat rash and intemperate (I, 15). 


But in spite of her insistence on her difference, she knows how to shape her 
words in begging Creon for clemency: 


The races of Asia are human too, as the bright 
Greeks are (I, 22). 


She acknowledges this human identification (‘‘No wolf, my Lord,’ she explains) 
only to attain her goal. 

In spite of the difference between Medea and the Greeks among whom she 
lives, she has been accepted by them and is admired and loved. The nurse 


says, ““The folk of Corinth were kind to her . . .” The women who come to 
visit declare: 


She is beautiful and deep in grief: we couldn't help coming. 
We are friends of this house and its trouble hurts us (I, 9). 


She has lived among us, we've learned to love her, 
We'd gladly tell her so. 
It might comfort her spirit (I, 12). 


If we judge only by Jason’s words, we must conclude that, according to Corin- 
thian custom, Medea’s social status would not have been greatly affected by 
her having been replaced by another woman: “You might have lived here 
happily, secure, and honored” (I, 33).8 But she has never considered this a 
possible alternative.* There are for her just two possibilities: a completely abject 
position or one in which she triumphs through revenge. 


a is no indication that Medea cannot live without the love of Jason. 
Indeed, none of their love remains. But his action has shocked her pride; 
having nourished an idea of superiority to the Greeks (her ‘‘superiority’” is a 
defense against the ‘inferiority’ that they attribute to her), she finds that the 
idea of becoming an object of pity and contempt grows in her mind until she 
thinks of it as a reality which she has experienced extensionally—certainly a 
projection mechanism of the mentally ill. When the nurse tries to console her, 
she only stares with “great eyes like stone.” Her obsession is expressed in these 
words: 
... I will not endure pity. Pity and contempt are sister and 
brother, twin born. I will not die tamely. 
* He says this, however, after the exile of Medea has made it an impossibility. 


* Note that Creon acknowledges that she has ‘‘some cause for grief” (I, 20). Aegeus, 
less biased, considers Jason’s action “‘atrocious,” “past belief” (I, 49). 
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I will not allow blubber-eyed pity, nor contempt either, to snivel 
over the stones of my tomb. I am not a Greek woman (I, 11). 


To the Corinthian women who are her friends she says: 


You've come—let me suppose 

With love and sympathy—to peer at my sorrow. 
I understand well enough 

That nothing is ever private in a Greek city; 
Whoever withholds anything 

Is thought sullen or proud (I, 13-14). 


How deeply embedded this word p/ty is in her mind can be seen in her signal 
reaction to Creon’s casual comment that he pities her. She thunders at him: 


You pity me? You . . . pity me? (She comes close to him, 
wild with rage) 
. . . We shall see in the end who's to be pitied (I, 21). 

Certainly, if Aristotle was correct in believing that the spectator experiences 
pity for the tragic protagonist, we pity this woman who so fears being pitied 
that her actions resulting from this fear bring about a chain of catastrophic 
events. In the end, after she has destroyed Jason's young bride and Creon and 
killed her own children, she is released from the idea that she can ever be 
regarded as weak and worthy of pity or scorn. She cries out to the broken Jason: 


I, a woman, a foreigner, alone 

Against you and the might of Corinth—have 

Met you throat for throat, evil for evil. Now I go forth 
Under the cold eyes of the weakness-despising 

Stars: not me they scorn (II, 107). 

Underlying the misfortunes of Medea and of those whom she envelops in 
destruction is a reversal of a normal order of evaluation, in which the idea of 
pity and scorn precedes any sensation that she may have had of their actual 
existence. In some things, however, Medea can distinguish between “the map 
and the territory”’: 


. . we know that justice, at least on earth, 
Is a name, not a fact (I, 14). 


But she does not apply this distinction between label and object to her ow: 
confusion. 


i pracaaigerr this version of the drama there are intimations that the horrible 
events of the denouement are the result of a fiction in Medea’s mind. One 
of the Corinthian women (they are the philosophizing chorus) says: 


. .. the images that the mind makes 
Find a way out, they work into life (I, 16). 
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To this Medea replies: ‘Let them work into life!’ The catastrophic events are the 
products of images or words in her mind: ‘Destruction—that’s the word. Grind, 
crush, burn. Destruction” (I, 7). “Annihilation. The word is pure music: 
annihilation” (I, 41). Just as the word pity holds horror for Medea, these 
words have magic in them and compel her to heinous deeds. They are “the 
dreadful evil [which] stalks in the forest of her dark mind.” There is recogni- 
tion in this tragedy of the destructive (non-survival) effect of this kind of 
evaluation ; there is recognition, too, of the abreaction that may result from the 
expression of emotional and mental conflicts. One woman of the chorus com- 
ments on Medea who is 


. . . building that terrible acropolis of deadly thoughts. We 
Greeks believe that solitude is very dangerous, great passions 
grow into monsters 

In the dark of the mind: but if you share them with loving friends 
they remain human, they can be endured (I, 12). 


The chain of destruction which Medea forges has originated in her desire 
not to be the pitiful and contemptible person that her mind has fashioned as 
the only possible consequence of Jason’s replacing her by another woman. The 
drama shows no evidence that such a possibility exists or will ever exist. It is 
Medea’s tragic flaw that her semantic illness reifies an intensional orientation 
into a power that spreads destruction. Profound dissonance, a perversion of the 
“mind's music’”—semantic unsanity—produces the catastrophe. The final irony, 


which heightens the complexity of our responses to the play, is that there remains 
in the end no way to regard Medea, who tried so desperately to avoid being 
pitied, but with pity. 

In understanding the source of her suffering, we gain equipment for living, 
an antitoxin, as Hayakawa says, against suffering from similar misevaluations. 
In sharing her_motivations and conflicts, we ourselves gain release from tension 
(catharsis) and insight into our own capacity for similar error.5 

* For such a theory of the therapeutic effects of literature, see David H. Russell and 


Caroline Shrodes, “Contributions of Research in Bibliotherapy to the Language Arts Pro- 
gram, I,” The School Review, LVIII (September 1950), p. 336. 





x DISCUSSION + 
“COMMUNICATION” AND THE ARTS 


MARTIN MALONEY * 


AS A LAYMAN interested in the arts, and as a middle-westerner whose child- 
hood entertainments consisted of Tom Mix and Dime Detective Magazine 
ia equal doses, I have taken a keen though—I suspect—vulgar pleasure in 
following the fortunes of the ‘new criticism’ in recent years. The “new criti- 
cism” is practised by a group of fairly old critics who seem to have started out 
with the radical idea that poetry is a kind of behavior which may be studied 
like other kinds of behavior. This notion, from its first statement, naturally 
enraged the more conservative, or “old,” critics of poetry, who promptly attacked 
the ‘‘new’’ criticism as trivial, senseless, confusing, confused, Communist, Fascist, 
etc. The resulting conflict has been thoroughly delightful; like the entertain- 
ments of my childhood, or like one of those opera-bouffe Latin revolutions of 
the O. Henry period, it has combined a maximum of violence with a minimum 
of actual blood-letting. We have had magnificent bombardments from the larger 
bores of criticism, hair-raising skirmishes by the younger and more nimble 
troopers, cut-and-thrust matches by day and poison-pen raids by night. 

One of the most notable engagements—or at least, part of it—took place 
in the pages of Saturday Review of Literature three years ago, when Robert 
Hillyer, Norman Cousins, and other stalwarts gallantly risked writer's cramp 
and dictaphone throat in an effort to save humanity from the “new’’ criticism, 
the Library of Congress, and Ezra Pound.? (I recommend strongly to anyone 





* Associate Professor of Radio and Television, School of Speech, Northwestern 
University. 


* This is, of course, a considerable oversimplification. For a more precise and detailed 
description, see Stanley Edgar Hyman, The Armed Vision (New York, 1948), especially 
the Introduction. 


* Ezra Pound, noted poet, expatriate, and one-time propagandist for the Mussolini 
regime, was captured by American troops in 1944 and confined in a concentration camp 
in Pisa. Here he wrote, or rewrote, The Pisan Cantos, a work which was published in the 
United States after Pound, charged with treason, had been legally judged insane. In Febru- 
ary of 1949, the Fellows of the Library of Congress in American Letters announced that 
The Pisan Cantos had received the Bollingen Award of $1000 as “the highest achievement 
of American poetry in 1948.” Beginning in June, the Saturday Review of Literature 
pointed out, in a series of articles and editorials, that the award was the result of an 
intricate plot probably involving the late A. Hitler, the late B. Mussolini, and/or some 
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who thinks himself a connoisseur of confusion that he read Hillyer’s two articles; 
as example of simon-pure semantic chaos, they can’t be beat.)® One of the lesser 
targets in this engagement was Karl Shapiro, of Poetry; in the Hillyer-Cousins 
book, Shapiro was said to be confused, dangerous, and un-democratic, but not 


as grave a menace to the world’s well-being as T. S. Eliot or Wystan Hugh 
Auden. 


That is why I was both surprised and rather pleased to find the battered 
literary corpse of Karl Shapiro left carelessly upon these premises by Mr. John 
Caffrey toward the end of his recent article, ‘The Critic as Interlocutor” (ETC., 
VIII, 270-279, Summer 1951). Not that Caffrey’s shrewd and able argument 
struck me as being akin to the weird ululations of Robert Hillyer; I was rather 
interested to see that the war was still on.* 





of their henchmen, as well as all ‘‘new critics,” any poets that the new critics approved, 
the Pantheon Press and—rather surprisingly—the psychoanalyst, Dr. Carl Jung. Few 
literary controversies in late years have provoked such quantities of inspired buffoonery 
from both sides. 

The fact that there has not been any actual blood-letting can hardly be blamed on Mr. 
Allen Tate, of the “new critics” group, who did his best to advance the controversy to 
nonverbal levels. In the course of polemics with William Barrett of the Partisan Review, 
Mr. Tate wrote: “I consider it cowardly and dishonorable to insinuate, as Mr. Barrett does, 
without candor, a charge of anti-semitism against the group of writers of whom I am a 
member. I hope that persons who wish to accuse me of cowardice and dishonor will do 
so henceforth personally, in my presence, so that I may dispose of the charge at some 
other level than that of public discussion. Courage and honor are not subjects of literary 
controversy, but occasions of action.” 


*“Treason’s Strange Fruit” (June 11, 1949) and “Poetry’s New Priesthood” (June 
18, 1949). It is probably not fair to single out any one passage in these extraordinary 
articles as better than the rest; my own favorite, however, occurs in “Treason’s Strange 
Fruit.” The Bollingen funds, it seems, were a gift from the Mellon Foundation, which 
seems respectable enough. But the name Bollingen, Hillyer confides in a sinister whisper, 
is also the name of the Swiss summer home of Dr. Carl Jung, who may or may not have 
known Paul Mellon and may or may not have treated Mellon's first wife. And, most 
remarkable of all, Hillyer met Jung at a luncheon in 1936, on which occasion Jung said 
something to Hillyer which convinced him (Hillyer) that he (Jung) was no better than 
a Nazi! Thus the mystery of the Pound award becomes clear; naturally a Fascist sym- 
pathizer like Pound would receive a Bollingen award, whereas an honest, upstanding 
American boy like Hillyer (who also writes verse) would not. 


* This is not the customary polite salute which ritual requires one to perform toward 
an opponent before attempting to hack him limb from limb. I should like to offer my 
comments, not as an attack on Caffrey’s paper, but as a kind of illustration of the com- 
municative process I wish to describe. I found ‘The Critic as Interlocutor’’ not only pleas- 
ant reading, but very stimulating. Reading this article, I naturally tended to translate the 
statements in terms of my own experience with poetry and criticism. In so doing I profited 
by acquiring some new formulations which I thought useful, and by modifying some of 
my Own previous statements about poetry and criticism. But the process did not stop there. 
The revision of my own experience seemed to demand some sort of completion, with the 
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_ Breen article reminded me anew that the key term in the controversy over 
the “new criticism’ appears to be “communication.” To Caffrey, any state- 
ment that is not intended to “communicate” is ipso facto excrement, which is 
a stronger term than I should have used myself. To Shapiro, I judge, any poet 
who worries about “communication” is likely to have his early paranoia dis- 
solved, and eventually to become a parvenu, which seems even more shameful 
than writing excrementally. We may note two rather curious points of agreement 
here. Both Caffrey and Shapiro appear to agree on what “communication” 
amounts to, and both seem to have adopted a decided either-or attitude toward 
the question of “communication” in poetry. 

If these observations are correct, we might certainly wonder whether some 
manipulation of the “communication” term might not dissolve the controversy, 
or at least provide for larger and more usable areas of agreement. I suspect that 
many of us tend to think and talk in terms of what I shall call a ‘‘pipe-line” 
theory of communication, which is essentially linear in nature, and which tends 
to assume an identity between symbol and “meaning.” This theory is probably 
roughly adequate as long as we are talking about day-to-day, practical “‘com- 
munication,” but it breaks down badly when applied to more complicated 
situations. 


Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that the disputants in the “new 
criticism” controversy share in this theory, and that this is the way it works. 
Say that I, as a poet, have an experience and wish to write a poem about it. 
I translate this experience into words, the words being arranged in a pattern 
recognizable as “poetry.” These words I convey to you by writing them down 
on paper, printing them in a book, or perhaps reciting them to a snare-drum 
accompaniment. You hear or read these words, translate them back into experi- 
ence, and thereupon “understand” my poem. All this process occurs in a linear 
fashion, from me to you, and is dependent on a correct, ‘‘clear’’ use of language. 
Effective communication, in this philosophy, is not an unattainable ideal; in- 
deed, if there is a failure of communication (as there nearly always is when a 
poet experiments with a new technique, or manages to develop fresh abstrac- 
tions), it is either my fault because I don’t use language properly, or worse, 
am deliberately and pretentiously obscure; or else it’s your fault because you 
don’t understand the ‘‘real’’ meanings of my words or haven't bothered to ascer- 
tain my “true” intention, or something of the sort. It is this sort of assumption 
which permits a teacher of literature, with a straight face, to ask the question, 





result that I eventually wrote the paper to which this is a marginal note. My new state- 
ment thus differs from Caffrey’s but should not be seen as opposed to it. It is rather the 
result of creativity inspired by his statement, a kind of spiral activity generated by a spiral. 
If we transfer this sort of situation to the area of poetry, might we not define a “great” 


poem as a statement which, for various reasons, has the power of generating new poetry 
in those who read it? 
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“Now what did Shakespeare really mean to say in this sonnet?’ and expect a 
serious answer. 


I SHOULD LIKE to suggest that “communication,” especially in the arts, is not 
a linear process of this sort, and is probably not as simple as we assume. 
Let us try to outline, at least hypothetically, a statement about “communication” 
which covers the facts more adequately. A poet has but one subject matter: his 
relation and reaction to the universe. Abstractions of the process universe as 
they disturb, stimulate, excite him—these are the facts for which he seeks 
symbols. And not only poets; what else do any of us talk about? But the poet, 
if he is capable of being excited about a primrose by the river's brim, decides 
to write a poem as a result of his excitement. His poem will certainly not be 
about primroses; it will probably not be about his reaction to primroses; in- 
stead, it will very likely deal with his reaction to some segment of the universe 
which is symbolized by primroses.° Now the poet’s abstraction of primroses 
and/or whatever they stand for is a highly personal affair, since it is determined 
by his total life experience, his sensory equipment, etc. Indeed, if a poet's 
abstractions were not personal and unique in quality, then we might come very 
close to saying that any one poetic statement on a given subject would be as 
good as any other statement. T. S. Eliot — William Wordsworth = Edgar A. 
Guest, in short. These are surely elementary facts of life as far as the creation 
of poetry is concerned. 

As for the verbalizations emitted by the poet, they are expressive in char- 
acter, and in this respect are like, though scarcely equivalent to, weeping or 
spitting—or, for that matter, as Aldous Huxley once suggested, a hearty burst 
of profanity or a long, low, wolf-whistle.* The attitude of the chronic teacher, 
who only makes noises altruistically, for the benefit of humanity, and that of 
the poet, who thinks he knows or feels something that ought to be said, seem 
to me rather dissimilar. We should add to these remarks, too, that a poet’s use 
of symbols is generally individualistic and creative, rather than imitative. A poet, 
if he is worth his salt, creates language in preference to imitating the language 
of others. j 


But even at this point we have greatly over-simplified the poetic process. 


*See Alfred Korzybski, “An Extensional Analysis of the Process of Abstracting from 
an Electro-Colloidal Point of View,” General Semantics Bulletin, Autumn-Winter 1950-51, 


pp. 9-12. This very interesting group of formulations seems to me to have great value for 
literary and esthetic critics. 


* The only serious objection to spitting, cursing, or howling like a wolf as expressive 
modes is that they are all too limited and formalized. It is commonplace to remark that 
profanity is, in a way, the poor man’s poetry. But profanity, despite the best efforts of 
many virtuosos, is useful only in expressing a limited range of reactions, and even there 


it generally lacks subtlety and flexibility. We might indeed describe it as ritual from which 
no art has so far developed. 
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It may be that when a poet writes the first word, or the first line, of his poem, 
he is expressing a certain relationship: himself in relation to the primrose in 
relation to X (whatever is symbolized by the primrose). Thereafter, he must 
adapt to a new situation: himself in relation to the primrose in relation to X 
in relation to whatever he has just written. This makes for a vastly more com- 
plicated situation, which does not get any better as the poet proceeds. There 
is no need to amplify this point, I think, except to remark that any poem repre- 
sents a long and complex series of revisions and adaptations of “content” or 
“intent” on the part of the poet. It is perhaps an understanding of this fact 
which leads T. S. Eliot to remark that “the work of art cannot be interpreted” 
or, in another situation, to assume that any useful or interesting interpretation 
of a poem is “correct.” In discussing a production by Rupert Donne of Eliot's 
Sweeney Agonistes, Nevill Coghill remarked to Eliot that “I had no idea the 
play meant what he made of it . . . that everyone is a Crippen. I was aston- 
ished.’”’ Eliot replied: ‘So was I.” “But,” said Coghill, ‘‘can the play mean 
something you didn’t intend it to mean, you didn’t know it meant?” Eliot: 
“Obviously it does.” Coghill: “But can it then also mean what you did intend?” 
Eliot: “I hope so . . . yes, I think so.’’ Coghill: ‘But if the two meanings are 
contradictory, is not one right and the other wrong? Must not the author be 
right?” Eliot: ‘“Not necessarily, do you think? Why is either wrong?” Mr. Cog- 
hill, who is an Oxford don, thereupon changed the subject.? 

When raised by a reader, the questions of ‘what the poet meant’’ when he 
wrote his poem, or what he “intended to communicate,” would seem to me 
nearly meaningless, except that they become more meaningful as they are applied 
to the works of poorer poets. You can come pretty close, I suspect, to a correct 
estimate of what Robert W. Service “intended to communicate” in The Crema- 
tion of Sam McGee, whereas you will be several light years off if you ask the 
same question about a Shakespearean sonnet. 


yi engine Is another hypothesis which I should like to advance, very tentatively, 
at this point. This is, that in the process of composition, the poet plays a 
dual role. As he writes, he is obviously a creator; but as soon as he reacts to 
what he has written, he also becomes the first audience for his work. It is 
through the interplay of creation and reaction that a poem is created. In this 
sense, I have no doubt that one may say that all poems are “communicative,” 
though one must add that they communicate in a circular, self-reflexive pattern. 
If you like, a t—or any serious artist, regardless of his medium—presents 
the odd picturdof a man carrying on a spirited conversation with himself. 
But, since we are talking about ‘communication,’ where does the reader, 
"This passage is taken, with very slight modifications, from Nevill Coghill, “Sweeney 


Agonistes,” in Richard March and Tambimuttu, T. S. Eliot, a Symposium (London, 1948), 
p. 85. 
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the ultimate consumer, come into the picture? He is exposed to the pattern of 
symbols concocted by the poet and then he translates these symbols, as Caffrey 
remarks, “into the significs of his experience.” Depending on his life experi- 
ence, his linguistic sophistication, his previous experience with the poet, and so 
on, he constructs imaginatively a new or newly-ordered cosmos which is different 
from, but built out of, the materials with which his previous experience has 
supplied him. This is, it seems to me, a genuinely creative act, and a difficult 
one. Not everyone, certainly, can do it well. 


OW WE MUST ASK one or two essential questions and try to answer them. 
Is the creation of Smith,, reading Shelley's Ode to the West Wind, the 
same as that of Smith,, on reading the same poem? Scarcely. Is the creation of 
Smith,, reading Shelley at 9:00 p.m. on March 1, 1930, the same as his creation 
on reading the poem on March 1, 1951? Again we must answer ‘‘No.” Is then 
any creation of Smith,, with reference to the Ode to the West Wind, the same 
as that of Shelley? This, I should think, is least likely of all. And finally, do 
all these differences make any difference? Here our answer must be a qualified 
“no,” for obviously one reading of a poem may be more pleasurable, revealing, 
or profitable than another. We may however agree that any creative act on the 
part of a reader which enlightens, pleases, or satisfies him is a proper and 
“correct” act for the time being, though he may of course do better later on. 

It may seem that we have thus, in one sweeping gesture, done away with 
critics, ‘professional appreciators” of the arts, teachers of literature, and all 
their kind. Personally, I hope that we have not; some of my best friends are 
critics. And I don’t believe that we have. There is always the fact that, just as 
some poets are better than others, so too some readers are more fruitful and 
ingenious than the rest. It is always worth while to listen to a teacher or critic 
of the arts—not that he will tell you “the truth” about a work, or reveal its 
“real” meaning to you, but he may very well say something that will start you 
upon an act of creation which you might otherwise not have achieved. 

History, too, is on the side of the critics; for it appears to me that critics, 
as they exist in our society, are a kind of historical accident. The shift from folk- 
art to fine art, the emergence of the artist not only as an individual, but fre- 
quently as a professional genius, the development of a “‘class’’ of artists, all this 
begins or begins anew in western Europe with the Renaissance. One of the 
corollaries of this development of an “artist class” seems to have been that 
artists became culturally inbred and, more and more, psychologically isolated 
from the majority of human beings. In this century, the arts have become spe- 
cialized to an extraordinary extent. The “‘fine arts” have less and less to do with 
the day-to-day living habits of most people, partially because the “popular arts” 
conveniently substitute for them, but largely because of the cultural chasm which 
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exists between the “‘artist class’’ and humanity-in-general. Any competent poet 
today lives in a world of assumptions, skills, and experiences which is not shared 
in any very significant way by the non-poet, and certainly not by the non-artist. 


iy IS THIS abyss separating worlds of experience which makes for the charge 
of “obscurity” or “nonsense” which is inevitably levelled at the most original 
and most valuable works of art in modern times. Paradoxically, these charges are 
always correct. In terms of my reading, as a layman, Pound’s Cantos were cer- 
tainly mostly nonsense when they appeared, and perhaps a good many sections 
of them are still. It takes time, patience, and creative effort for me to rearrange 
the universe in terms of Pound’s sometimes eccentric symbols. And it sometimes 
requires a profound act of faith in the ultimate worth of art to believe that the 
process is worth while. Yet of course, in the long run it is. _ 

To anyone whose interest is in reading poetry, rather than writing it, critics 
may serve a useful purpose in recreating from the poet’s symbols more varied, 
amusing, stimulating, etc., universes than the average lay reader is likely to make 
for himself. This is true whether the poet in question is William Shakespeare, 
William Wordsworth, or William Carlos Williams. As a matter of practice, we 
need a critic’s aid more when we confront the work of a “modern” poet, largely 
because we are more used to the works of the older ones, and have had more 
practice in translating their symbols. But whether he reads new poetry or old 
poetry, a reader needs critics, and critics of a high order. It is not easy to find 
such practitioners. For a ‘good’ critic, by a reader's standards, must be a second- 
order artist—second-order, but not second-rate. He is an artist whose raw ma- 
terial is art. 


ve THE POET, critics are obviously equally useful, despite their ingrained con- 
servatism, their occasional crotchets, their frequent blind-spots. For a good 
critic can almost make a good poem better. It is, I think, a kind of foolish 
snobbery to talk about “forming public sensibility’’ and ‘improving public taste.” 
Let us leave that to the propagandist-educator-rhetorician, whose business it is. 
It is the critic’s business to extend, develop, and amplify the charm and useful- 
ness of a work of art, to say in effect, “Look at this magnificent creation which 
I have discovered in this fine poem!” It is true that the best criticism does relieve 
the poet of the imagined necessity for cramping, stretching, hacking, or padding 
his work to suit what he thinks “an audience’’ will understand or like—a process 
which is artistic death to any poet in any age, and most particularly in our own. 
But more important, I am convinced, is the critic’s re-creative function. On 
this score, if—as I suspect is truae—the best thing in the world is to be a poet, 
then the second-best is to be a critic. After that, there is left the reading of 
poetry, which is one of those activities that still make life as a human being 
worth while. 
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THE “IS” OF IDENTITY IN 
BUSINESS SITUATIONS 


VOL. IX, NO. 4 


W. BENTON HARRISON * 


r THE COURSE of a single week a business man faces a surprising variety of 
problems. Problems which do not involve human relations are usually quite 
simple. Nearly all of them can be solved by simple, well-known, technical 
procedures — or by factual knowledge easily obtainable. Unfortunately, an ex- 
ecutive confronts relatively few problems of this type. By far the more numerous 
are those which involve people. 

A modern industrial enterprise requires a high order of voluntary coopera- 
tive behavior on the part of great masses of people. American Telegraph and 
Telephone has 600,000 employees, General Motors has 400,000, and U.S. Steel 
300,000. Obviously, then, employees of great business concerns not only work 
on and with things but they work through and with other people. You often 
hear business men say that they have no difficulty obtaining accountants, engi- 
neers, mathematicians, mechanics, or brick masons, but that they have to train 
and develop their foremen, leaders, and executives. Our educational institutions 
must be doing a better job in supplying us with people who have adequate skills 
in dealing with things than they are in furnishing us leaders able to work with 
people. Here are a couple of semantically significant instances. 


en FIRST scene is a business conference, the purpose of which is to determine 
policy with respect to a threat to strike for higher wages by 4,000 employees 
of a baking company. The following conversation took place between a labor 


consultant called in by the company for help in the crisis and the manager of 
the threatened baking plant: 


MANAGER: We know our wage structure is fair. I don’t think we should 
budge an inch! 


CONSULTANT: How do you know? 

MANAGER: We have compared it with that of all major employers in 
our area. 

CONSULTANT: How did you go about comparing it with the XYZ Steel 
Company, for example? 

MANAGER: We compared like jobs, of course. 

CONSULTANT: Well, the job of a foreman in the baking department is 
quite different from that of a foreman in an open hearth, isn’t it? 
MANAGER: Well, they aren't too far apart. They're both foremen. But we 

know our wage structure is as high as theirs. 
CONSULTANT: What jobs are the same? 
MANAGER: Common labor is certainly the same in both plants. 


* Treasurer, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New York, N.Y. Mr. Harrison has 


long been active in the New York Society for General Semantics, of which he was one 
of the founders. 
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CONSULTANT: Well, even pushing a wheelbarrow in a baking plant is 
not exactly the same as pushing one in a steel mill, is it? 

MANAGER: (cornered and knowing it, but being completely unwilling 
or unable to admit it, sets his jaw) Common labor is common labor. 


The scene might be funny if it weren't so serious. A lot was at stake and a 
central issue was being discussed. The manager appeared unconscious of the fact 
that the words “jobs” or “common labor’ are something different from the 
actual, non-verbal performances of the workers. Since the words were the same, 
he seemed to assume that the jobs were the same. He acted as if the classification 
terms which we apply to these human functions told all about the functions. 
His error did not arise because of any lack of education; in fact, the plant man- 
ager had several degrees and these in a scientific area. Rather, I suggest that it 
arose because of the kind of education he had. 

Suppose that, instead of the foregoing, his attitude had been, “Let's look at 
the operations first, then label them.” Suppose he had remembered that the 
label won’t tell all about the life-fact and that, since no two things in the world 
are identical, wheelbarrow-pusher, is not identical with wheelbarrow-pusher,. 

If his attitude had been, ‘How similar are the jobs?’’ — that is, a question of 
degree instead of kind, I submit that tempers would not have flared, time would 
have been saved and, more important, the best possible solution to the problem 
would have been brought nearer. I submit, further, that this attitude could have 
been brought about by an education only a little different from the one he had. 

I know of some serious conversations over whether black and white are 
colors; over whether thumbs are fingers; over whether Senator X is a statesman 
or a politician. I know of a very earnest argument in which one expert stoutly 
defended the position that red 7s a color, a second expert just as stoutly main- 
tained that it 7s a pastel, another that it 7s a shade, and still another that it is a 
tint. What 7s it really? The men engaging in these metaphysical disputations re- 
garded themselves, of course, as practical business men and technicians! 


I‘ THE FIELD of accounting, cash outlays are classified in such a way that 
some are charged to expense when incurred, for example, wages; others are 
charged into expenses gradually as the item wears out, for example, a machine 
or a building. In business shorthand we say that the former item is “expensed” 
and that the latter is “capitalized.’” With this in mind you will be in a better 
position to understand the following scene. 


VistToR: What's the matter with you this morning? 

DIVISIONAL ACCOUNTANT: (obviously greatly disturbed) I received the 
most goddamn arbitrary letter this morning of my entire life. 

VisITOR: From whom? 

ACCOUNTANT: From the chief accountant in Chicago — top brass! 

VisITOR: What did he say? 
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ACCOUNTANT: He told me that in the future I should expense every 
item that cost less than $50. Even if it’s a chair that will last five 
years I must expense it if it cost $49 and capitalize it if it cost $51. 
That's a hell of an arbitrary way to keep books. 

VisiToR: (realizing that any classification system is man-made, and hop- 
ing to get his friend to see the point) How would you do it? 


The visitor, expecting to hear the accountant say that he expensed items of a 
short life and capitalized long-lived items, was naturally surprised when he got 
the following answer. 


ACCOUNTANT: I have always expensed everything an employee might 
steal. 


VisITOR: Then you would expense a hand drill, but what about an elec- 
tric drill? 


ACCOUNTANT: Well, y-e-s-s— I'd expense it too because a man could 
put it under an overcoat and walk out of the plant. 

VISITOR: (passing up the opportunity to point out that it should be ex- 
pensed only in winter and capitalized in summer when there are no 
overcoats under which it could be hidden) What about your Johanson 
gauge blocks? (These are small blocks of steel accurately measured to 
within a few millionths of an inch, very expensive and normally kept 
in a box no larger than a 2 Ib. box of candy.) 

ACCOUNTANT: Oh, they're too expensive! You'd have to capitalize them! 


The visitor could not convince the accountant that both his classification sys- 
tem and that of the Top Brass in Chicago were “right” and yet, in another 
sense, neither was “right’’ — that classification systems are merely tools of con- 
venience. This story seems like a simple, inconsequential event. Yet shortly after- 
wards the Divisional Accountant resigned his job and moved his family 1,000 
miles, seeking, I suppose, an environment he considered more congenial. The 
Divisional Accountant, apparently believing that classification systems are di- 
vinely ordained, was totally unable to weigh the relative merits of the alterna- 
tive systems of classification. He could think only in terms of the inherent 
“rightness” of his view and the ‘‘wrongness” of the view of the Top Brass. 


I SHOULD LIKE to suggest that, in teaching future plant managers how to man- 
age and future accountants how to keep books, our colleges and universities 
also teach them a little elementary general semantics. I should like more men 
and women in business to know better than to get into such needless and costly 
wrangles as I have enumerated; I should like them to have some of the attitude 
towards language expressed by Samuel Butler when he wrote: 


We want words to do more than they can. We try to do with them what 
comes to very much like trying to mend a watch with a pick or to paint a 
miniature with a mop; we expect them to help us to grip and dissect that 
which in ultimate essence is as ungrippable as shadow. 
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AVOIDING THE DANGERS OF 
SEMANTIC ADOLESCENCE 


ANN DIX MEIERS* 


_ I was talking with a colleague from another college, whose point 
of view seemed enough like mine to make me hope that he too was 
sympathetic toward general semantics as a basic educational method. To my 
disappointment, he was not. He admitted that he had not studied it thoroughly 
himself. However, he said something that struck me as a challenge. He said that 
although it sounded good, he was not pleased with the end result of general 
semantics in the students he had seen. He had found many of them to be more 
smug, or more cynical, more difficult to deal with. He wasn’t sure that it was an 
altogether healthy point of view to give young people. 

Now, if his objection had been theoretical, I would have left it to the 
philosophers. But the end product as seen in the lives and language habits of 
young people is my business. I am in the work of training teachers — young 
people who will go out and teach thousands of other younger people. It is 
highly important to me that they should have a wholesome point of view. And as 
I said before, this man’s education philosophy was enough like mine to assure 
me that he and I wanted the same end results. He was criticizing the method 
I use to achieve these results. 


During the years since I first started using the semantic approach in my teach- 
ing, not all has been perfect, of course. But there have been results in changed 
attitudes and changed habits such as I had never had in my work before. These 
desirable results have constantly filled me with wonder and a sense of humility 
and gratitude to the various pioneers in semantics — most especially to Alfred 
Korzybski — for a discipline that has made such results possible. Students have 
said and have demonstrated in their actions such things as the following: “I 
don’t get angry and argue the way I used to. I stop and analyze the language 
the other fellow and I are using’; or, ‘I begin to see how my comments on 
people of other races reflect old assumptions that are not based on facts’’; or, 
“I get along with other people better than I used to.” 


However, in talking to my colleague, I did not satisfy myself with a verbal 
defense of my philosophy and method. It is not enough to prove that we have 
good results. It is necessary to discover what different factors the other person 
abstracts from the total situation. Only then can we judge the validity of our 
own procedures and conclusions. Where we are in error, where our method is 
weak or clarity of interpretation is lacking, we can correct our procedure so that 
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our results will be more satisfying. I often think of a quotation from Alfred 
North Whitehead in his Science and the Modern World: “In formal logic a 
contradiction is a signal of defeat; but in the evolution of real knowledge it 
marks the first step toward a victory.” 

Therefore, I welcomed the frankness of my critic, for it forced me to stop 
and analyze my work. I had a definite problem to solve: What caused the un- 
desirable results that he saw? We have all seen such manifestations as he objected 
to — possibly even in ourselves in our earlier days. I remember a paper by one 
of my college freshmen that began this way: 


During the early days of this course, results seemed to indicate that I was 
learning How to Lose Friends and Alienate People. Whenever I tried to 
put into practice the things I was learning, I always seemed to antagonize 
people. I knew this wasn’t right, because the purpose of the course was 
to help us use language to get along better with other people. 


The freshman girl was right. One purpose of general semantics is to help 
people achieve more successful human relations. It is a discipline that attempts 
to make the individual more consciously aware of himself and his language. 


 aperemai aware is a process of maturing, and it is not always accomplished 
without awkwardness. We know how it is with the teen-ager as he begins 
his physical maturing. In some cases, fortunately, the transition of adolescence 
takes place smoothly. But in others, the adolescent passes through a stage that 


is awkward and confusing to himself and to those who must live with him. He 
must let go his childish dependence upon those he loves and establish his right 
to stand independently as a man. In so doing, he often wounds those whom he 
loves; for while rejecting them, he still leans upon them. 

So often it is with individuals who attempt to achieve semantic maturity. They 
sometimes pass through a period of what may be called “semantic adolescence,” 
in which they become generally obnoxious to people around them. Unwittingly 
they give critics of general semantics just cause for criticism. At the meeting 
of the Speech Association of America in New York in the winter of 1950, Dr. 
Irving Lee mentioned three stages of semantic maturity. First, the individual is 
able to recognize in others the marks of semantic immaturity. Second, he is 
able to recognize these marks of immaturity in himself. And finally, he is able 
to apply his knowledge toward his own more extensional orientation or semantic 
maturity. It is the first of these that is most obvious in semantic adolescence — 
when he begins to recognize the marks in other people. For the learner, it may 
be the most exciting and over-verbalized phase, because it is the beginning of 
awareness. But for his associates it is hardest to bear. 

But let us not think that this condition exists only in those who are students 
of general semantics. P. W. Bridgman found a similar problem when he de- 
manded “operational thinking” in daily life as well as in the laboratory. 
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Operational thinking will at first prove to be an unsocial virtue; one will 
find oneself perpetually unable to understand the simplest conversations 
of one’s friends, and will make oneself universally unpopular by demand- 
ing the meaning of apparently the simplest terms of every argument. 


But in spite of this, Dr. Bridgman goes on to say, he has faith that the final 
result will be good. Probably the reason a similar difficulty is noticed more 
frequently in students of general semantics than in others is that general 
semantics urges people to apply the scientific method of thinking to the 
language and evaluations of everyday life. And it is in the language of every- 
day life that these irritations are noticed. 


UT WE must not leave our students in this raw, adolescent stage without 

help. Teachers of general semantics — and that includes all who would 
practice and recommend its disciplines — must know the dangers and must 
caution and counsel the beginner, just as the trained counselor helps the boy 
or girl avoid stress as he passes through his adolescence. From my years of work- 
ing with students of college level and older, I have noticed several dangers of 
which our students need special warning. I shall mention e/ght of them. 

1. Beware of accepting the disciplines of general semantics as a panacea, 
or — which is equally annoying to the listener — speaking of it with such 
“allness’” of enthusiasm that it sounds like a panacea. It is true that there is an 
intense excitement accompanying a discovery that realigns our old knowledge 
into a new configuration. This is true in all life, not only in general semantics. 
One of the best classical examples is the story of Archimedes, who, while lazily 
floating in his bath, perceived one new fact which suddenly threw his old ideas 
into a new configuration. In his excitement, it is said, he ran naked into the 
street, shouting, ‘Eureka! Eureka! I have found it!” There is no record yet that 
any student of general semantics has displayed quite that degree of enthusiasm. 
However, I remember a nineteen-year-old girl who, in the midst of class dis- 
cussion, raised her hand, face radiant and eyes shining, and exclaimed: ‘Oh 
this is wonderful! Now, how can we use it to save the world?” The teacher 
need not lose his own enthusiasm, his zest and conviction of the value of the 
subject; but he should warn that the student who tries to force his enthusiasm 
on others who have not shared his experience is likely to be labeled a fanatic. 

2. Beware of using trade jargon —that is, the peculiar terminology of 
general semantics — in conversation with those who are unfamiliar with the 
terms. People are generally not sympathetic toward a person whose language 
puts them at a disadvantage. This, again, is true not only in general semantics. 
For example, much of the difficulty Sister Kenny encountered when she first 
brought her method of treating polio to this country has been attributed to her 
use of terms not consistent with the accepted terminology of medical literature. 
One day a student of mine came to me in disgust. ‘This stuff doesn’t work,” 
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he said. “Last night I had an argument with my mother, and when I told her she 
had a two-valued orientation on the subject, she got madder than ever.” It is 
indeed necessary for the beginning student to be familiar with certain terms, but 
he must also be helped to explain his subject in language comprehensible and 
inoffensive to the layman. This is not easy. When in 1944, I returned from an 
intensive seminar straight from the language of Science and Sanity, 1 was like 
one who has learned a new subject in a foreign tongue. I had to translate it into 
simple English before my colleagues could understand me. This was especially 
mandatory since those colleagues included a metaphysical philosopher and a 
Freudian psychologist! However, please note: I am not criticizing Korzybski’s 
terminology as such. I am speaking of aids for those in the throes of semantic 
adolescence. The time will come when they can use unfamiliar terms more wisely. 

3. Beware of the ‘‘wiser-than-thou” attitude of applying classification labels 
to conversational remarks of other people. This was called to my attention by a 
friend of one of my students. He said that he and his friend discussed general 
semantics by the Hour, and the thing he had against it was that it led people 
to put “classifications” on everything that was said. I learned that every time 
the two young men disagreed, my student would say: “Ah! that is an inference!” 
“That is a very high abstraction!” or being irritatingly proper: ‘That may be 
classified as a signal reaction.” Our students usually find great pleasure in their 
ability to recognize higher and lower abstractions in language — especially in 
the language of others. To make matters worse, they sometimes act as if the 
higher abstractions and inferences and judgments are less worthy of their con- 
sideration than descriptive statements. Students need to be helped to use their 
new-found knowledge with tact, to lead their companions — where possible — 
to reveal supporting evidence for their high abstractions without the irritating 
“wiser-than-thou” attitude on the part of the neophyte semanticist. 

4. Beware of complacently throwing about such terms as “thalamo-cortical 
integration,” “‘aristotelian logic,” and ‘‘neuro-semantic environment” without 
fully comprehending the implications of these terms. In my work with college 
freshmen, I know that they have not yet been students of psychology. Thus, I 
assume their ignorance of it and use psychological terms very, very rarely. In 
fact, there is only one psychological term which we discuss in full; that is the 
Pavlovian term conditioning, without which it would be extremely difficult to 
discuss man’s reactions to verbal symbols. On the other hand, since general 
semantics draws from so many fields new to students, especially from various 
sciences, students find great stimulation to read and study in these varied fields. 
Said one young man, a veteran of the last war: ‘‘The only difficulty I have with 
the course is that I get so interested in reading in all the related fields that I 
haven't time left to do the assigned work in my required subjects.” But not all 
semantic adolescents are as wise as this young man. They often use the terms 
from the related fields before doing the reading. 
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5. Beware of exaggerating the use of the semantic devices to the extent of 
appearing ridiculous. These five little devices suggested by Korzybski — quotes, 
dating, indexing, hyphens, and the efc.— are practiced inconspicuously in the 
everyday language of thousands of people who make no overt reference to 
general semantics. For instance, I have seen many speakers use the quote 
technique very naturally to enhance the clarity of their explanations. There is 
no reason why our students need to exaggerate the use of this device to the point 
where it looks like waving antennae or fluttering wings. 

6. Beware of becoming intolerant of small talk or chit-chat. As Bridgman 
has suggested, this is one of the most difficult problems confronting one who 
demands that language be meaningful. However, it is well to remind the stu- 
dent that non-informative language is also “meaningful,” and for its function 
of social communion is no less valuable than scientific language. A director of 
occupational therapy in a tuberculosis sanatorium told me recently that one of 
her hardest problems with student therapists is to get them to talk light non- 
sense with the patients. Yet this is highly important in therapy. Our students 
must remember that general semantics does not recommend one function of 
language to the exclusion of others, but the proper evaluation of all lenguage. 

7. Beware of the pretense of nondogmatism that lies in met@“ly adding 
“I think” or ‘It seems to me’’ to one’s judgments. It is often nothing more than 
hiding self-righteously behind a formal qualifying expression. The crucial 
point that beginners frequently fail to notice is the difference between judgments 
of fact and judgments of value. To say ‘‘I think that food tastes delicious” is 
very different from saying “I think John is taller than Henry.” Which boy is 
taller is not dependent on what I think but upon what the measurements reveal. 

8. Beware of merely talking about general semantics without applying its 
principles in practice. The highly verbal individual who finds in general 
semantics a new and exciting philosophy is in danger of keeping it forever on 
the verbal level, thus increasing the very futility that its discipline hopes to 
correct. 


I HAVE spoken throughout this paper of general semantics as a discipline. As 
any student of general semantics understands, this is but one aspect of the 
subject. However, no matter how adequately one may master the other aspects, 
general semantics has not served its purpose until it enters into the language 
and evaluative habits of the individual. It is this that concerns me as a teacher, 
and this that my critic challenged. Our beginners — be they young or old — 
need to be constantly reminded of what Korzybski said: that extensional 
orientation is a lifetime process. The exhilaration that comes with the begin- 
ning of awareness is not the end but only the beginning, and the growing or 
adolescent stage will not always be easy. But the maturity we seek is worth the 
effort. 
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Papers on Family Counseling 


DIAGNOSIS AND PROCESS IN FAMILY COUNSELING: EVOLVING CONCEPTS 
THROUGH PRACTICE, Edited by M. Robert Gomberg and Frances T. Levin- 
son. New York: Family Service Association of America, 1951. 243 pp. 


+ en EDITORS have organized under one cover a number of papers written 
independently by members of the staff of the Jewish Family Service of New 
York. Their intent was to inform others in the family counseling field how one 
particular agency sees and interprets its experiences in providing a professional 
helping service to families with psychological problems. Some of the papers 
attempt to state the principles and practices of family counseling, some relate 
diagnosis o treatment, and some illustrate different kinds of family problems. 
In additi@. there are papers describing the theory and practice of supervision 
and staff training, and the growing function of research as a part of the agency's 
development. 

It is a worthwhile aim for an agency to share its experiences and ideas with 
others, but in the opinion of the reviewer this volume falls somewhat short of 
accomplishing this aim. First, the language of most of the book is extremely 
esoteric. Words lack clear-cut referents for the reader. Concepts are vague and 
without operational definitions. The reader is caught up in a mood, and though 
he is able to feel the spirit of helpfulness and sincere concern for the welfare of 
clients, it is difficult for him to put his finger squarely on just how the agency 
thinks, believes, _practises, operates, behaves. For example, though the reader 
may sense that using diagnostic and therapeutic procedures together is a subtle 
and artful technique, he cannot discover exactly how this is done. It is also 
apparent that the client-worker relationship is the crux of the helping process, 
yet there are few hints as to the exact dimensions of a good relationship. For 
the practising therapist, there is little to be learned from statements such as the 
following: “In a helping situation, diagnosis has value for the client only if 
the worker's developing understanding serves as the basis of his total approach 
to the client and is continuously employed to further the dynamic movement of 
the client-worker relationship” (p. 49). 

The reviewer felt that many of the papers relied too extensively upon such 
professional-sounding statements and too little upon simple straightforward 
presentations of first-hand observations. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that in the entire book there is not a single excerpt from a recorded inter- 
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view. Ten years ago, this would not have been surprising in a book dealing with 
psychotherapy. Today, however, in view of the extensive use of verbatim thera- 
peutic protocols it seems almost archaic to try to communicate to others how one 
does therapy without pointing to the actual words of the client and the therapist. 


_— the reader has to dig down through many layers before reaching 
any treasure, eventually he is able to piece together a few facts about the 
agency’s methods of counseling. He learns that diagnosis and therapy must 
proceed together and that effective therapy depends upon the therapist's 
“rational, organizing understanding of the genetic development of personality” 
(p. 208). It is important for the workers to determine the “personality structure 
of the client, the extent of pathology and whether or not the kind of maladjust- 
ment can be considered for treatment in a casework agency” (p. 22). They also 
“must be concerned with the client’s readiness, willingness, and ability to use 
help” (p. 22). Such information helps the counselors of this agency decide 
whether to accept a client, then enables them to select the “goals of treatment,” 
determine the number of treatment hours, and predict whether the client's un- 
conscious thoughts may become involved in the treatment (thus necessitating 
referral to psychiatry). } 

In short, before the worker can give adequate help to a cliéf* he must ac- 
complish (singlehandedly, apparently) what to most social scientists ;will seem 
the impossible in view of what is known about the unreliability of even the 
best of available clinical tools. Most clinicians and therapists also will be disap- 
pointed at not finding in this volume any clear account of just how the workers 
at this agency perform these difficult diagnostic and predictive feats. The 
sophisticated reader no doubt also will note the absence of any consideration 
of the possible biasing effect of diagnostic procedures on the therapists. 

On the matter of where responsibility for treatments rests, the writers leave 
the reader confused. One writer emphasizes the positive growth forces within 
the individual, yet indicates that ‘‘part of the worker's responsibility, then, is to 
help the client relinquish the idealized version of a ‘good’ marriage” (p. 50). 
Another writer sees the task of the worker ‘‘to free constructive energies” within 
the client, yet later states that “the partnership into which we enter with the client 
in treatment permits him at least 50 per cent of the voting stock in determining 
the course and the content of treatment” (p. 208). It will seem to many readers 
that the practices of this agency demonstrate only a very limited trust in the client 
and that responsibility is something which the counselor relinquishes only in 
carefully measured amounts. The volume gives the impression that the agency 
has almost unlimited faith in the social worker's potential but very little faith 
in the client's. 

This same ambivalence about the client's strength and capacity for self- 
determined growth shows up in the agency's philosophy about supervision 
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for its own counselors. In the sections on supervision can be found the same 
picture of mixed uses of diagnosis and therapy by the supervisors, of frequent 
use of interpretations of the trainee-worker coupled with vague references that 
interpretation can be exceedingly threatening. It is stated that supervisors can be 
therapeutic in their relationship with the worker, yet that there should be “no 
effort on the supervisor's part to offer therapy’ (p. 153). Nevertheless, the agency 
is unusually sensitive to the intricacies of the dynamics of the worker-supervisor 
relationship, and undoubtedly is devoting much attention to this important 
function. 


HREE PAPERS deal with the agency's relationship to psychiatry. The paper by 

Norman Kelman is one of the best in the volume. It is written in clear, 
concise, and simple language. He spells out his modest conception of the role 
that a psychiatrist can play in a social agency of this type. From these three papers 
the reviewer gained the impression that the agency has worked out a consistent 
pattern of relationships with psychiatric consultants, for which it can be envied 
by other psychological service agencies which have not. Yet somehow the basis 
for this relationship seems over-simplified — namely, if the client needs “help 
with uncoms ious processes,” psychiatric treatment is recommended. The agency 
makes a very leliberate distinction between the “helping process’ and “therapy,” 
or between “counseling” and “psychiatric treatment,” yet the reader is given 
few hints as to what these words actually stand for in operational terms. 

Despite some of the volume’s shortcomings, it will be of interest to a number 
of professional groups. Social workers will want to learn how one agency 
implements its philosophy of family treatment. They will profit from this 
agency's methods of working with the entire family, for example. Psychologists 
engaged in therapy will increase their limited knowledge about social casework 
practice by reading the volume, though they may differ with the agency’s methods 
of counseling and perhaps be disappointed in the apparent lack of sophistication 
in its conceptualization of therapy. Semanticists, this reviewer predicts, will 
find many examples of “maps” without clear-cut referents in the territory and 
of abstractions piled on abstractions. Researchers in the field of therapy will be 
surprised to learn that social casework practice is only at the stage of formulating 
plans and of working through problems of how to integrate a research person in 
an agency. Nevertheless, the research-oriented reader will get the feeling that 
some time in the future he may be given a chance to see some actual data. Mean- 
while, social casework, despite the efforts of the contributors of this volume, 
must still remain a fairly mysterious though apparently highly skilled method of 
helping people. 

THOMAS GORDON 

Department of Psychology and Counseling Center 
University of Chicago 
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The Training of The Writer 


THINK BEForE You Write, by William G. Leary and James Steel Smith. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951. 490 pp. $2.25. 


re “textbook-anthology for college English,’ despite its deceptively naive 
title, represents the practical and logical revolutionary outcome of the 
effect of such works as Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and Action on testless 
teachers of “freshman comp” courses. It takes up and develops the kind of 
“applications” suggested by Hayakawa and Pillard, and it provides ideas 
enough for a‘ whole year's teaching. It ignores completely the problems of 
rhetoric, “correct” grammar, footnotes, outlines, etc., which are the meat and 
drink of the average college teacher of freshman writers. Instead, it focuses 
attention on the writer's first problem: the thinking which precedes writing. 

Leary and Smith have collected over 40 examples of writing of a variety of 
kinds and from many different sources. Even as an anthology it is somewhat 
unconventional. It includes such pieces as Milton Mayer’s memorable ‘How to 
Read the Chicago Tribune,” from Harper's; Bernard Jaffe’s ‘Discovering a 
Vitamin,” Arthur Koestler’s “Babbitts of the Left,” Bergen Evans’ “Wolf! 
Wolf!” from his Natural History of Nonsense, Adolf Hitler's advice about 
propaganda from Mein Kampf, and parts of John Bainbridge’s invaluable profile 
of The Reader's Digest from The New Yorker. 


The general plan of this text seems to derive from a double purpose: to 
provide stimulating reading materials for writers and to force students’ attention 
to the basic mental obstacles to clear evaluation and communication. Part I is 


devoted to the problem of straight thinking and takes ample time to provide 
examples of both straight and crooked kinds. The subsections are entitled, 
“Testing Your Own Beliefs,” “Distinguishing Fact from Opinion,” ‘Guarding 
Against Oversimplification,” ‘Detecting Rationalization,’ ‘Reasoning Induc- 
tively,” and ‘Reasoning Deductively.’’ In each section there is a general 
introduction as a Baedeker for what follows, and there are specific problems 
and introductory materials attached to each selection within a section. At the 
end of each of the eleven sections is a set of general problems which pose practical 
writing tasks for the student; in the writing he can use the materials from the 
preceding section and apply the principles which (it is hoped) he has derived 
from the reading. The various sections are related to one another by cross- 
references and questions which require comparison and critical evaluation of 
other viewpoints. Part II, organized in the same way, treats the problem of 
communication in general, and it is subdivided under the following titles: 
“Recognizing Words as Symbols,” “Defining Your Terms,” “Controlling 
Emotional Language,” “Analyzing Propaganda,” and “Evaluating the Mass 
Media of Communication.” 
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To illustrate how the ideas are developed and the problems presented, I shall 
describe in detail the section on “Controlling Emotional Language.” It begins 
in cheerful manner: 


Sixty needles and sixty pins, 
Sixty dirty Republikins. 

Sixty rats and sixty cats, 

And sixty dirty Democrats. 


Have you ever noticed what happens when someone, choosing his 
words carefully, says “unmarried woman” instead of “old maid,” “home- 
less unemployed,” instead of “skid row bum,” “union official” instead of 
“labor boss,” “‘a student experiencing some difficulty with language” in- 
stead of “illiterate”? For one thing, a certain amount of tension is relieved, 
isn't it? For another, you get a clearer picture of the person under discus- 


sion, don’t you? 
This point is elaborated, and such terms as “control” and “loaded words” are 
carefully defined. 


The selections which follow are designed to point up the whole prob- 
lem of the emotional quality of language and to suggest ways in which that 
emotional quality may be kept under control. 


Then follow specific points to bear in mind while reading each selection. At the 


end of each selection are questions; for example, at the end of Sergeant 
Tacitus’ ““The Semantics of War Correspondence,” 


1. Hector Ronson, says Sergeant Tacitus, ‘does not mean to falsify the 
picture, but to dramatize it.” Does this sound to you like one of Ward's 
synonyms which “‘turn the meaning toward the reader in the way we want 
him to take hold of it?” 


Thus the problem refers the reader to another selection, by F. E. Ward, in the 
same section. The instructor can take his choice of those problems upon which 
he wishes the student to write: 


2.... Can you think of some recently published, highly factual accounts 
of war or a scientific experiment or an investigation of a social problem 
which throw some doubt on this common assumption that the public wants 
“dressed-up fiction,” not facts? In this connection, how do you account for 


the steadily increasing popularity of documentary and semi-documentary 
films? 


At the end of the entire section are general problems, such as these: 


2. Now distinguish the informative from the emotive terms in the 
following advertisements: .. . 

3. Compare your language as to its degree of emotion-expression in 
three fields about which you may commonly think and speak or write. . . . 
On the basis of this comparison, do you find that in some fields you use 
language that is much less emotional than the language you use in other 
fields? If you find such a difference, how can you explain it? 
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a probably too difficult for secondary school students, the selections 
present no insuperable problems if given the care and effort they de- 
mand. The problems at the end of each call for considerable fine-tooth-comb 
reading and analysis. The introductory passages and problems are designed for 
students with many practical interests, purposes, and activities outside of the 
classroom. This is not a manual for the ‘‘creative writing” teacher, nor for the 
teacher who delights in academic footnoting, and in the signs and devices of 
scholarly writing. The teacher who must deal each week with several dozen or 
a hundred students of writing whose main interest in life is mot writing but 
engineering, medicine, political science, or physical chemistry will find that the 
kind of training which this text suggests will serve his students well in any 
writing endeavor which has as its object clear communication and straightforward 
statement. 

Leary and Smith have applied the disciplines and principles of general 
semantics to their task, have tried each problem and introduction in class, and 
have achieved a prose which is terse, lucid, familiar, and as free as possible from 
technical semantic terminology and pedagogic jargon. They demonstrate that 
students do not have to be initiated to all the mysteries of semantics in order to 
be trained to apply sound evaluative and analytic principles to the problem of 
writing. Readers who have long wished for a text which made use of the best 
kinds of recent prose and which at the same time could be used to put to work 
.some of the understandings which have excited them in the field of general 
semantics can make good use of Leary and Smith's first effort. The text is suf- 
ficiently flexible to be used in part or whole, with collateral readings and assign- 
ments, with a grain of salt, with films, radio, and records, and with the teacher's 
own pet theories or emendations. 


oe THE GENERAL reader or student of semantics, the text offers excellent 
illustrations of the practical applications and possible daily operations of the 
powerful analytical tools of general semantics. This is perhaps not the last word 
in college freshman English texts, but it is certainly among the first sensible ones 
which have appeared, aside from theoretical explanations and general discussions. 
What is needed now is a companion text for use in secondary schools. For the 
purpose of the average teacher, it is not important whether students know and 
can feed back to the teacher the theoretical elements of general semantics; what 
is important is that students evaluate and write with less confusion and frustra- 
tion, with more correspondence between the world of “reality” and the world 
of words. Leary and Smith demonstrate that students can study and apply the 
theories of general semantics without ever knowing that they are doing so. Which 
may be just as well, at present. 
JOHN CAFFREY 

Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, California 
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Angyal on Personality 


FOUNDATIONS FOR A SCIENCE OF PERSONALITY, by Andras Angyal. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1941. 398 pp. 


NGYAL has formulated a “map” which serves tentatively as a foundation for 

a science of personality. His approach is synthetic (holistic) in character. 
He maintains that wholes can seldom be explained by the study of their parts 
alone. For example, suppose that two straight lines intersect: 


One can study and describe the properties of line A and those of line 
B. However, a knowledge of the whole resulting from these two lines, 
namely the angle which the two lines form, does not emerge from such a 
study. The angle is something entirely new and its properties cannot be 
derived from the properties of the lines which constitute it (p. 3). 


Hence, for the study of the total person an entirely new science is needed. A hu- 
man being cannot be understood by adding together all that we can learn from 
physiology, psychology, sociology, and all sciences which are concerned with 
only the parts of a personality. 

Angyal does not pretend to present such a new science but he does suggest a 
holistic theory upon which it may be based. He points out that such a theory 
must serve to integrate the atomistic knowledge that we now possess. It should 
either give up utilizing facts referring to single aspects and provide new facts 
which are adequate for such a study or devise a method of synthesis of seg- 
mental data. A holistic theory of personality should not borrow its concepts 
from either physiology or psychology but should develop its own set of concepts. 

The book is of interest to students of general semantics because both Angyal 
and Korzybski have been engaged in similar enterprises. Korzybski was inter- 
ested in Human Engineering; Angyal’s interest is to build a Science of Personal- 
ity. There is little to indicate that either author has known of the work of the 
other. Both called attention to the hindering effect on scientific theory of certain 
dualisms such as body, mind; organism, environment; individual, society; sub- 
ject, object. With Korzysbki the fundamental datum is time-binding by conscious 
abstraction through levels of abstraction. Angyal’s fundamental datum is a 
personality, a bipolar field of force represented by the mathematical expression 
“a : h” which is applicable to any of the above dualisms. Angyal devotes most 
of his attention to the concept a : / as representing organism: environment; and 
individual: society. Both authors insist that the dualisms are artificial. Similarly 
the boundaries between such sciences as physiology, psychology, biology, and 
sociology are also artificial. The relation between the members (poles) of the 
several dualisms are recognized by both authors: to express this relation Kor- 
zybski uses a hyphen; Angyal, a colon. Both authors stress the importance of 
symbols and agree that symbols are abstractions from their referents and that 
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symbols can exist without referents. Angyal believes that “psychological con- 
tents” function as symbols and that “psychological processes are operations with 
these symbols” (p. 56). 

Angyal states explicitly that symbolism is a triadic constellation, whose 
terms are the primary object (referent), its symbol, and a third member, the 
subject, for whom the symbol means the object. The crucial factor is this third 
member, who has the capacity to connect the symbol with its referent; this im- 
plies “mentation” (p. 57). This triadic constellation ought to be imparted some- 
how to those who confuse semantics with general semantics. General semantics 
is concerned with this third and crucial factor; exponents of limited systems 
of “semantics” appear not to be aware of it. 


F SPECIAL interest to students of general semantics is Angyal’s treatment of 

his datum a : 4 when he lets a represent the individual and 4 society. 

He believes that personality growth is conditioned also on integration of the in- 

dividual with his phylogenetic chain. This brings time into the picture. The 

process of integration seems closely akin to Korzybski’s process of time-binding. 
Angyal says: 

The integration of the individual into the social group, the assimila- 
tion of its culture, of its written and unwritten codes, are just as essential 
for the personality development and personal organization as any of the 
physiological functions. Thus, it appears that personality is a larger unit 
than mere individual organisms, because it also includes those factors 


through which it functions as a participant in the super-individual units 
of society and culture (p. 170). 


For this principle we propose the term “trend toward homonomy’ ; 
that is, a trend to be in harmony with super-individual units, the social 
groups, nature, God, ethical world order, or whatever the person’s formu- 


lation of it may be (p. 172). 

For both authors reality is a process. According to Angyal a personality is a 
field of force with poles 4 and 4, between which there is constant interaction. 
Normally, pole a “expands,” that is, grows. A living organism is to a large extent 
a self-governing entity endowed with spontaneity. “The organism is subjected to 
the laws of the physical world just as is any other object of nature, with the 
exception that it can oppose self-determination to external domination” (p. 33). 
Growth results when the endogenous forces of the organism prevail over the 
forces of the environment and phylogenetic chain. If the environmental forces 
are too strong, a reversion in direction takes place which results in impaired men- 
tal health. If time-binding is the counterpart of growth of the individual then 
it must occur in opposition to resistance, which Angyal assumes and Korzybski 
deplores. In this connection it must be remembered that to Angyal, a personality 


includes interaction between both poles. The individual is only one pole in the 
total personality field. 
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_ AUTHORS agree that the human skin is not a proper boundary between 
heredity and environment. Angyal recognizes biology as basic to physiology 
and psychology and sociology but speaks often of the social inheritance which 
must be integrated by the individual. In this manner the organism expands into 
its environment and social inheritance and a full-grown personality results. At 
length, one’s thoughts, memories, deeds, and contributions to time-binding are 
as much a part of him as are his liver and stomach. The total resulting organism 
is the personality. 

Within the framework of his new synthesis Angyal is able to give new de- 
finitions to old concepts. Some of them follow: 


The holistic point of view bridges the fundamentally artificial gap 
between the mind and body by recognizing the psycho-physically neutral 
total organism. The person is neither physiological nor psychological, but a 
holistic unit which implies both physiological and psychological func- 
tioning. If one does not identify the personality with the body alone, it is 
not more miraculous that the person can produce ideas than that he can 
produce bile (p. 61). 


Thus, the theory of psycho-physical dualism is rejected — its parts being inte- 
grated in and through the total organism. Perceptions and images are considered 
as symbols. Hence, “Emotional experiences are symbols of value-laden ego- 
relevant facts’ (p. 73); “The task of a holistically oriented psychology would 
be the study of the symbolic functions of the organism” (p. 81). 

Angyal’s concept of “biosphere” and his acknowledgement of the symbolic 
components of human behavior provide some of his most telling insights: “The 
psychological experience of biospheric tensions could be called interest” (p. 
126); interest (inter est) is “The experience of a significant biological rela- 
tionship which is between the subject and object” (p. 127) ; “Biological tensions 
viewed from the subject as a point of reference are considered as drives” (p. 
128) ; “Cravings are the conscious symbolic experience of drives. Thus, cravings 
are the psychological counterparts of drives which are biological” (p. 133). 

Some attitudes seem unquestionable, axiomatic for a given person. For him 
they form the basis of his philosophy of life. But a philosophy of life is a system 
of maxims which are the psychological symbols of systems of axioms: 


A person may profess intellectually a certain philosophy of life and 
still behave according to entirely different principles and — what is more 
— may never become aware of the discrepancy. One of the typical ways 
of smoothing over the discrepancy between one’s maxims and one’s be- 
havior is the device known as rationalization (p. 146). 


The idea of the “'self-concept,”’ much used by Snygg and Combs in Individual 
Behavior and by the client-centered psychotherapists of the school of Carl R. 
Rogers, developed out of such original formulations of Angyal as these: 
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We may define the self as the biological subject, while the symbolical 
representation of it we may call self-awareness or consciousness of self 
(p. 113). 

Now, it is a highly significant fact that the conscious self, which is 
only a part, namely, the conscious or symbolic part of the biological sub- 
ject, tends to establish its own autonomous government. What we call 
“will” represents the autonomous determination, the self government of 
this narrower conscious or symbolic self (p. 118). 

The split between the conscious self and the total organism becomes 
even more marked through the fact that not only do certain personality 
factors fail to reach the level of symbolization, but also that certain sym- 
bolic factors do not penetrate into the depths of the personality. They do 
not spread out into the total personality, but remain segregated on the 
symbolic level. This phenomenon is a counterpart of repression. It is a 
resistance of the total personality against the acceptance of certain symbolic 
facts (p. 121). 


y pew FOREGOING quotations should serve to give at least a general notion of 
the content and quality of Angyal’s contribution. His brilliant syntheses 
have furnished us with a new map which should be of surpassing interest to all 
those who are genuinely concerned with general semantics. His point of view 
should go far toward revolutionizing philosophy. 


WortTH J. OsBURN 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


A Study of Soviet Intensions’ 


THE SoviET IMAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, by Frederick C. Barghoorn. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950. 297 pp. $4. 


yy IS A BOOK pertinent to many fields, among them international relations 
and general semantics. The various images of the United States that the 
Soviet leaders employ—the image they accept as a true one, the image they 
show to their people, the image they display for foreign propaganda—make up 
one of the most fascinating symbol-structures ever developed in international 
politics. Investigation of this structure is almost inevitably a part of any American 
student’s inquiry into Soviet affairs. Not only does it provide an insight into 
many phases of Sovet life, but it is a tempting subject in itself. Looking into 
mirrors is always a popular pastime. 

This study of the subject has a special recommendation in that its author, 
Frederick C. Barghoorn, has a background that uniquely fits him for his task. 
A Harvard Ph.D., he taught, worked for the State Department, and then went 
to Moscow in 1942 and served there until 1947 as the press attache of the 
United States Embassy. He has consequently a familiarity with Soviet informa- 


* {Epiror’s Note: This is not a typographical error. } 
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tion media of recent years that few Americans possess. He is now a professor 
of international relations, teaching at Yale and Columbia. 

The book is introduced by a discussion of the nature of Soviet propaganda 
and the factors that influence it. Among these, Barghoorn sees five especially 
important ones: the overall framework of Marxism-Leninism within which the 
Soviet leaders make their evaluations of the world, the concentration of power 
in the USSR in so few hands, the differences in ways of life and living standards 
between the USSR and the United States, the historical experience of the USSR, 
and the current bi-polar orientation of international politics. 

The first of these is an element that many analysts of Soviet propaganda 
overlook. It is sometimes difficult for people who are not well read in the 
writings of Lenin and Stalin to believe that Marxism-Leninism is more than an 
elaborate facade for purposes of deception or at most a scheme of rationalization. 
To accept the fact that the Soviet leaders do see the world in Marxist-Leninist 
terms makes the task of trying to discover what the bases for their evaluations 
are more difficult, but—as the present volume demonstrates—more rewarding. 


_ ADDITION to the factors mentioned above, the Soviets have the tendency, 
which Barghoorn indicates we must resist in ourselves, to see behind the 
behavior of others one’s own reasoning and motives. As Barghoorn notes, the 
Soviets frequently attribute to their antagonists the motives that their Marxist- 
Leninist orientation leads them to. One subsidiary point that this book suggests 
that the propaganda analyst bear in mind is that the use of invective and 
vituperation has long been more common in Russian than in English. 

The first section of The Soviet Image of the United States concerns the 
historical evolution of the symbol of America in Soviet eyes before World 
War II. This was an age of ambivalence in the Soviet attitude toward the United 
States. As capitalists, Americans were damned, but as technicians often frankly 
praised. Even the damnation that Marxism-Leninism demanded of America’s 
imperial designs was at times softened. I recall myself in a Soviet play of the 
thirties (I think that it was Ehrenburg’s The Last of the Udegs) the Americans 
in Siberia during the Civil War were depicted as pretty good fellows as foreign 
interventionists go. There were, of course, many attempts to debunk America 
as the land of the golden promise, which in the eyes of the Italians and the 
Slavs at least it certainly was. Boris Pilnyak and the writing duo of Ilf and 
Petrov contributed barbed criticism of the upper classes of the United States and 
painted black pictures of the life of the workers, but throughout their writings 
ran a thread of wonder at American machines and a thread of friendliness. 


ei propaganda in the wartime coalition period shows the Russian atti- 
tude toward the Allies as reserved, sometimes friendly, and often suspicious. 
Barghoorn notes the Soviet practice of playing up the top leaders of the United 
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States and Britain rather than stressing the idea of popular unity among the 
three powers. Although several favorable accounts of America were written 
then, the contrast between that approach and the “friendship of peoples’’ line 
that the Soviets use with the East Europeans today is marked. Barghoorn guesses 
that the stress on V.I.P.’s with the Allies was a tactic designed to create the 
most favorable relations with the minimum risk. The build-up of Roosevelt and 
Churchill was perhaps calculated to flatter the two men and at the same time 
to foster in the minds of the Soviet people the notion that the alliance was 
based on the personalities of the leaders involved and that alone. Without refer- 
ence to the postwar period, one can see many reasons why this approach would 
be desirable to the Soviet leaders. 

Barghoorn notes that during the war the contribution to the Allies was 
minimized and Lend-Lease played down, the Allied effort both before and 
after D-Day mentioned only in passing, and the Japanese war largely neglected. 
This certainly fits into the usual pattern of Soviet propaganda about the decadent 
and scheming capitalists. Yet, I think, in view of the enormously greater impact 
of the war on the USSR than on Britain or the United States, this distortion can 
possibly be explained without reference to the calculating designs of Soviet 
propagandists. A nation does not lose fifteen to twenty million citizens in a war 
and remain objective about it. 


| goreeertin from the purely wartime Soviet attitude toward America with 
its contrapuntal themes of friendship and suspicion, Barghoorn describes 
the emergence of the postwar Soviet approach. Even before the end of the war 
the threat of reactionaries in America began to appear as a Soviet propaganda 
theme. This and the prediction of economic collapse in the United States were 
more and more loudly proclaimed in the Soviet press. Apparently both ideas 
were, in addition to being propaganda themes, basic assumptions of the Soviet 
leaders in evaluating the postwar world. 

As the postwar situation developed, the Soviet depiction of the United States 
shifted from a picture of a country drifting toward reaction and collapse, but 
still a place full of essentially good-hearted folk, to a land captured by neo- 
Fascists, with a debauched and bigoted citizenry, a land in which only the voice 
of the courageous Communists speaks out for humanity. This change was 
accompanied by an increased emphasis in Soviet foreign policy on propaganda 
instead of diplomacy and in political writings on the Marxist-Leninist prediction 
of an inevitable split between the socialist and capitalist worlds. 


a WHAT of the contemporary Soviet image of the United States? Barghoorn 
outlines in some detail the main ideas that Soviet propaganda about 
America plays upon and lists the four major approaches that he observes. These 
are (1) the playing up of the contradictions inherent from the Marxist point of 
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view in the capitalist system and the inevitable ills that the system produces, 
(2) the stress on the social problems of the United States (especially the racial 
ones), (3) expounding the conclusions that one can draw from these develop- 
ments, and (4) the depiction of the social structure of America as a collection 
of devices by means of which the masses are hoodwinked by the ruling classes. 
These points are certainly pertinent and they help the student understand the 
nature of Soviet strategy in the cold war, but I think that the Soviet attitude 
might have been somewhat better presented by more examples and less analysis. 


i PARTICULAR, in my opinion, contemporary Soviet literary efforts such as 
the plays Voice of America, and The Mad Haberdasher, and other works 
that deal primarily with the American scene could have given added sharpness 
to the picture of America as seen through official Soviet eyes. Voice of America, 
which was published early in 1950 and has been extensively produced in the 
USSR, has no major non-American characters, although the hero and some 
of his cohorts are labelled un-American by the villains. The hero is a U.S. Army 
captain, courageous, noble, and not very bright. He goes through life being 
puzzled and outraged at the deeds of the bunch of wily and malevolent crooks, 
mostly ‘‘senators,” who rule the country and terrorize the life of the hero. He 
doesn’t discover the real motives of this gang or learn what to do about it 
until a former sergeant of his in Germany explains to the captain about war- 
mongers. The sergeant is, of course, a Communist. 

The characters can be divided into three groups—the able and righteous 
few who are Communists, the large mass who have good instincts but are cor- 
rupted and deceived by the ruling class, and lastly the suave scoundrels who 
make up the ruling class. The first of these groups, the Communists in the United 
States, is, I imagine, regarded by the Soviet leaders themselves as fictitious. 
Stalin’s comment, “Communism fits Germany like a saddle fits a cow,” is one he 
would probably apply here too. 

In contrast, the other two groups, the hoodwinked mass and the crafty 
leaders, are, I believe, largely accepted by the Soviet leaders as real, as the 
major factors in a fact-seeking analysis of American society. Andrew M. Hanf- 
man, in his absorbing article, “The American Villain on the Soviet Stage,” in 
the Russian Review for April, 1951, points out that the current stereotype of 
an American financier or politician is taken from two rather second-rate articles 
by Gorki, “The City of the Yellow Devil’ and “One of the Kings of the Re- 
public.” It seems to me that this image of the ruling class of the United States, 
initially deliberately created, has now grown to such an extent that it is taken 
as largely factually correct, perhaps among almost all the members of the Soviet 
elite. 

It is this subject, the overall Soviet picture of American society, that I wish 
Professor Barghoorn had paid more attention to. It can hardly be a criticism of 
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an able book, however, to say that the reviewer would like to see the subject 
differently approached. Barghoorn’s topical treatment of Soviet postwar writing 
and propagandizing on various subjects that involve the United States is thorough 
and careful in its conclusions. 


T° SUM UP, The Soviet Image of the United States is a considerable contribu- 
‘tion to the study of the USSR and provides much material for speculation 
on the degree to which the Soviet leadership is the prisoner of its own projec- 
tions and creations in evaluating the outside world. It contains many enlightening 
observations on the impact of Soviet propaganda on the Russian people and the 
workings of the Soviet propaganda machine. As such it is a good companion 
piece to Alexander Inkeles’ Public Opinion in the USSR (Cambridge, Mass., 
1950). Professor Barghoorn is a man who knows his subject, who apparently 
has strong convictions about the troubled state of the world, and who has suc- 
ceeded in that difficult task of combining knowledge and purpose to write a 
restrained and thoughtful book on a difficult and provoking subject. 


FENTON JAMESON 
Fairfax, Virginia 


Sharpening the Question 


THE ART OF ASKING QUESTIONS, by Stanley L. Payne. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1951. 249 pp. $3.75. 


| panne BOOK is unique for a number of reasons. It is one of the first at- 
tempts to write a book entirely devoted to the problem of question asking 
in the field of public epinion testing. This is a somewhat radically different 
approach to an area in which the chief concern in the past has been with methods 
for selecting a representative sample of the population at whom to direct the 
questions. The author's opinion is that although the sampling problem is im- 
portant, the problem of asking the questions with maximum meaningfulness is 
equally important. Why spend thousands of dollars to ensure a representative 
sample only to obtain inaccurate results because of “poor’’ questions? As support 
for his contentions he cites several instances in which a more meaningful way of 
asking questions yielded dramatic changes in accuracy of results. For example, 
take the case of the Monthly Report on the Labor Force of the Census Bureau. 
This organization found that, by changing the questions they asked in the course 
of their survey, 1,400,000 more workers were listed as employed than were 
accounted for by the previous way of wording the questions. The last census 
provides another example of this sort of thing. The enumerators were specifically 
instructed to ask people if there were any babies in the family. Evidently if some 
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people were asked to simply give the number of persons, they frequently omitted 
their new baby because they thought of the baby in terms of “it” instead of 
“person.” 

General semanticists, of course, have been pointing out for some time that 
the nature of the questions determine the nature of the answers, but much of 
their discussion of the problem has been somewhat general. Payne gives us 
more specific information about how to ask more meaningful questions. His 
book, in other words, is concerned with the “know-how” rather than with the 
“why” of asking meaningful questions. One of the chapters is ‘“A Rogues’ 
Gallery of Problem Words with Case Histories.’ In another chapter headed 
“What's the Good Word?” he tells of a “futile search for a list of perfect words 
supplemented by a list of 1000 well-known words.” The chapter headings them- 
selves, incidentally, are amusing and attractive; for example, ‘Win, Place, or 
Show,” and “Still Beat Your Wife?” 

Apart from its usefulness as a guide to question-wording, the book might 
serve as a model for some non-fiction writers whose object at times would seem 
to be as dull as possible while conveying a lot of interesting information. Payne 
has broken from tradition somewhat in that he has managed to convey much 
useful knowledge without being tedious about it. If school textbooks were 
written more in this vein rather than with the intention of punishing the reader 


for wanting to learn something, more children might grow up into non-fiction 
lovers. 


This book is not only for the public opinion experts but for anyone who 
wishes some additional information on how to communicate more adequately 
with other people, whether with wife, friends, the boss, the people working 
with him, or the stranger on the train. As the author says, “Wording is more 
than a game like anagrams or acrostics . . . it has the serious object of making 
certain that our meanings are understood.” 


WILLIAM D. TROTTER 
lowa City, lowa 





x FILM REVIEW + 
EDUCATION AND/OR PROPAGANDA 


PAUL R. FERGUSON * 


ss EDUCATIONAL film that offers opportunity for sound semantic analysis 
is relatively rare. There is, of course, usually something that can be said 
about the semantics of any film, but often that something seems close to a 
quibble. The biographical or historical film, for example, is interpretative, hence 
invariably slanted and inadequate to at least a part of the audience. The 
slanting will appeal to some and not to others; the adequacy is practically 
unattainable on film or through any other means of communication. Similarly 
limited comment can be made about all science films, films demonstrating skills, 
art appreciation films, etc. Now and then, however, a film comes along that is 
eminently discussable. Three such that are current are Activity Group Therapy, 
Date of Birth, ? and The Big Idea® 

Activity Group Therapy shows a group of boys 10-11 who are seriously 
maladjusted. At the beginning of the film, one boy is hyper-active, highly dis- 
tracted, incapable of carrying any activity through to completion; another has 
feminine characteristics, both in physical appearance and in interests; another 
is completely withdrawn, evidencing extreme anxiety when faced with the prob- 
lem of meeting the group. The three other members of the group have similar 
problems, all bordering on psychoses. 

For over two years hidden cameras and sound equipment record the actions 
of the members of the group and their therapist. The group meets once a week 
for two hours in a room equipped with woodworking tools and materials and 
with facilities for preparing and serving simple refreshments. The attitude of 
the therapist is completely permissive. He offers no suggestions and passes no 
judgments. He tries to withdraw from the group as much as possible, but is 

* Formerly teacher of English at Los Angeles City College, Mr. Ferguson is now 


Junior College Consultant in the Audio-Visual Aids Section of the Curriculum Offices of 
the Los Angeles City Board of Education. 


* Activity Group Therapy, Communications Materials Center, Columbia University 
Press, New York. 


* Date of Birth, Canadian National Film Board, Produced for Department of Labour 
of the Government of Canada, Ottawa. 


* The Big Idea (short version), produced by Wilding Pictures, Inc. for Swift and Com- 
pany. 
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always willing to help a boy with his work and is constantly alert to the possibil- 
ity of injury. However, even though hammers seem about to fly through the 
air, he does not step in until he is sure serious injury must be averted. Only 
once during the 65 meetings of the group does he ask the boys to do something. 
At the height of the destructive phase of their development (a session during 
which they are prying open locked cupboards containing the work of other 
groups who use the same room and strewing this work all over the room) he 
asks the boys to go home. At all other times he uses some illustrative action to 
suggest what needs to be done. For example, to suggest time to go home, he 
looks at his watch, puts away some tools, puts on his coat, etc. 

As the therapy progresses, the permissive attitude of the therapist allows 
the boys to develop the dynamics of their group on the basis of the group’s needs, 
not upon the basis of preconceived ideas imposed from without. Little by little 
the abnormal, disorganized, destructive behavior of the early sessions gives way 
to a healthier, more balanced give-and-take that unifies the group to the point 
of planning activity. The distracted boy becomes calmer and capable of con- 
centration. The effeminate boy becomes more self-assured, challenging the 
others as boy to boy. The withdrawn boy loses his anxiety and approaches the 
other members of the group with aggressiveness. 

The fascinating thing about the film is its straight reporting method of pre- 
senting the activity of the group. Obviously, selection went into choosing the 
forty minutes shown out of the 140 hours of therapy. Also, the narrative 
interprets the significance of the action, but there is no mistaking the genuineness 
of the action. Right before your eyes, personality develops — emotionally 
disturbed boys incapable of facing their lives successfully gradually change into 
individuals mature enough to take a place in society. 

The film documents the semantic “truth” that the individual's interpretation 
of the abstractions in his society has much to do with his sanity. The minute 
each boy in the group comes down from the high level yelpings of his individual 
environment to the low level examples coming out of group activity, such abstrac- 
tions as order, cooperation, and loyalty begin to mean something to him. When 


abstractions become meaningful, there is a basis for attacking mutual problems 
and solving them. 


y OF BirTH illustrates most convincingly the limitations of classifications 
and the dangers of using them as the basis for evaluation of the individual. 


The problem of seeking employment has become increasingly difficult for the 
person over 45 years of age. The Department of Labour of the Canadian 
Government, recognizing this and being alarmed by the increasing percentage 
of workers over 45, made a study of the value of the older worker. The result 
was the disproving of the accepted generalization that it is not profitable to hire 
a worker after he is 45. Some new generalizations are substituted, but they are 
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backed up by more concrete evidence than the generalizations based on 
chronological age. The older worker, properly placed, was found to have the 
advantages of greater loyalty, greater dependability, and equal productivity. 


— Bic IDEA is a sponsored film, produced by Wilding Pictures, Inc. for Swift 
and Company. Its logical objective is to illustrate the excellence of Swift 
and Company as a large producer in the American economic system, an objective 
which it realizes quite well. It attempts to do more, however, and that is the 
reason it is being discussed here. It attempts to make a positive, inspiring, and 
persuasive statement about “the American way of life.” 

The film opens dramatically with a Voice of America commentator finishing 
his weekly broadcast with a challenge to any communist or fascist to spend a week 
with him looking first-hand at our system in operation and at the end of the 
week to do one of two things: go on the air and admit that America has a 
better way of life than any other country, or listen to the commentator take 
back all the things he has said about America’s superiority. 

The taker is a woman with an amorphous foreign accent. She contacts the 
commentator through a newspaper reporter who has known the commentator 
for some time. The sinister backing of the young woman is indicated at the 
outset by a telephone call she makes when she is about to begin her observation. 
They decide to choose the company they wish to investigate in an objective way. 
The reporter thumbs through a popular magazine and stops at the command of 
the woman. Whatever company advertises on that page will be the one. By 
chance it is Swift and Company. (The implication, of course, is that any comp- 
any would be the same.) They give the company a thorough going over, begin- 
ning in the administrative offices and working down to the cutting room of the 
plant. The woman is allowed to be alone with workers to ask questions. The 
answers speak of complete satisfaction with Swift and Company. They are invited 
to the foreman’s home for dinner. In the discussion that ensues, he becomes 
righteously indignant at the suggestion that he is one of the privileged class: 
anyone who wants to work can get where he has gotten. His wife rebukes him 
for his anger and tells the woman the same thing in a more gentle way. They 
visit the rehearsal of the plant’s choral group. The singing of this group is the 
last emotional onslaught that breaks down the woman’s resistance. She becomes 
a convert to the American way of life, but we know that she will never be per- 
mitted to say so over the air. 

At broadcast time, the girl has not appeared. At the last minute, the reporter 
who has been acting as mediator in the judgment of Swift and Company bursts 
into the studio and asks to be allowed to take over the microphone. The film 
ends with this speech of his, during which the camera moves around until he is 
speaking directly to the audience. 
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I’m a newspaperman. I get around. I thought I saw things as they 
are. That's my business. I knew there were some things wrong. I wanted 
to do something about it. I called myself a liberal, a broad thinker; but 
I was a dope, that’s right, a dope. For a dozen years or so I've been a 
pretty mixed-up guy. Talk about red herrings and fellow travelers, well, 
I’ve just done some traveling. I've talked to a lot of American people at 
work, and I’ve learned how they feel about this country, and there's one 
idea that stands out above everything else. It’s the big idea that has made 
America great. It’s the big idea about people — here people come first. 
We're not slaves of a state. Here each individual is entitled to his own 
ambitions, to his own personal hopes for the future, and here’s another 
thing — each one of us is free to work out our own destiny according to 
our own individual abilities. That personal right and freedom is guaranteed 
to everyone in America. Now this is the big idea upon which America 
was founded, and it’s been the real strength of our way of life ever since. 
I had forgotten all that. Maybe some of you have too, but brother, there’s 
something we'd better not forget. 


wiFT and Company had an opportunity to say something forthright and sig- 
nificant about the American way of life. We need to be shown the successes 

of our economic system (Swift and Company is doubtless an example of the 
many large companies who realize that happiness and productivity on the job 
depend a great deal on a sense of accomplishment and a feeling of belonging) ; 
we need to remember the “big idea,” that the individual has been and still is of 
supreme importance in our basic philosophy; but we need also to be honest 


and to avoid the easy but damaging generalization that labels all dissenters with 
a ‘snarl word” classification. The Big Idea might have presented the heartening 
efforts of America to realize an ideal; but it failed because it was fundamentally 
dishonest. Intent on aiming a broadside at a group considered a threat to the 
status-quo, the film is afraid to temper self-praise with humility. Such crude 
propagandizing runs the risk of producing two unfavorable results in the minds 
of developing youth: blind bigotry or frustrating disillusionment. 
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Helen G. McDonald '49, Malcolm L. McDougall 46, Robert L. McGrane ‘48, J. Vin- 
cent McGrath ‘51, Mrs. Albert E. McKee '46, Albert E. McKee '47, Dr. Raymond W. 
McNealy (C), Howard Malik '50, Frank Marek '49, Mrs. James Mason °49, Daniel 
Massen (C), M. P. Masser '51, August V. Meier '48, Rolland Metzger '49, Zerline M. 
Metzger (C), N. Christian Meyer, M.D. '51, Mr. & Mrs. R. T. Mijanovich '45, Roger H. 
Miller '51, Dr. O. Mills "51, Catherine Minteer '52, Robert E. Moore "51, Ruth Moore ‘51, 
Esther B. Myers '50, Ben Nagata '45, Jiei Nakama ‘49, Mrs. I. J. Nechtow '52, Harry W. 
Nelson ’51, Oliver A. Nelson '50, Nels R. Nelson '52, John B. Nettles, M.D. '49, Wendell 
H. Ney ‘45, Willard G. Nolting '50, Robert North '50, Sven G. Osterlund ‘51. 


Thaddeus S. Paszkiewicz '46, Marvin S. Paul '47, Virginia M. Paxon ‘52, A. H. Peron 
‘47, Margedant Peters "46, Richard A. Poedtke '46, Louis Polad '51, Marjorie S. Pollock 
"52, Lee Pravatiner 50, Ruth Press '51, Joseph Price ‘48, Adele H. Pritam ‘51, Dr. & 
Mrs. Anatol Rapoport ‘45, Boris Rapoport '49, Mrs. Boris Rapoport °49, Theodore 
Reckling ‘48, Clay Remington ‘45, Byron Loomis Reynolds '49, Theodore F. Rich ‘51, 
Murray M. S. Richardson '47, Gilbert Riske '51, Evelyn Rochetto '45, Carl R. Rogers °50, 
Ethel Rosenthal '52, Earl Ross ‘52, Edna H. Ross ‘51, Carsten Royem ‘46, George L. 
Ryan ‘49, J. J. Ryan °48. 

Ronald David Salk ’51, Ruth M. Salladay 52, Harold Sammann °51, Ruth J. Sand- 
strom "50, Dr. & Mrs. George A. Schmidhofer '48, George W. Schmidt ‘45, Gretchen A. 
Schoenfeld ’50, Albert Schwartz '48, Robert E, Segil '51, Bunny Selig ‘50, Lillian Semmel- 
meyer 50, Madeline Semmelmeyer 50, Samuel B. Shapiro '46, John Shefke ‘50, Edith E. 
Shepherd '51, David James Shipman '45, Mr. & Mrs. Henry Shucker ‘47, Bob Silberstorf 


'46, Abe Sklar '46, Miles Skrivanek, Jr. '48, Russell F. W. Smith '51, Liv Solvig ‘51, 
John W. Sorensen '51, Dr. John P. Spiegel '51, Stuart Standish '52, Willis J. Steen *48, 
Richard J. Stevens '45, Edward R. Stone ‘49, Paul R. Stout ‘48, Rosemarie Strueck ’51, 
Ernest J. Sweeney '48, Dr. C. Harold Swenson '49. 


Mrs. Saul D. Tannenbaum °45, Fannie Mae Taylor '52, Mr. & Mrs. George A. Taylor 
(C), Helena S. Thompson '50, Loring M. Thompson ‘51, James G. Thomson ‘50, 
Gerhard E. Timmel 51, Dr. Philip Thorek '52, Joseph L. Trocino '47, Charles B. Tuttle 
50, Geraldine Udell 45, Sam C. Udell, M.D. '50, Betty A. Visdal "52, Dr. Harold C. 
Voris '48, R. Lee Wagner '50, Marjorie J. Waldstein ‘51, Theo W. Wallschlaeger ‘48, 
Stephen Warren '51, John P. Watson '45, Walter G. Wegner ‘50, Samuel Weingarten 
'52, John Weiss °51, Gladys O. Wendel '48, Marie Weseman '49, Nelly Wicksell '51, 
Mrs. E. C. Williams °50, Mr. & Mrs. Herbert J. Winter '52, Lillian D. Wolfson °45, 
Harry Woodnorth '48, Mrs. J. A. Woolf '46, Samuel Woolf '50, Edith M. Worley ‘50, 
Mrs. Norman R. Wynne '45, Alice Bradford Young '45, Ward S. Young '51. 


Chicago Heights: Mrs. E. M. Standard '48. Cicero: Gloria Klouzar '50, Frank C. Poidl 
'51, Shirley Sawyer ‘50. Crete: Godfrey Stanius "51. Crossville: Walter W. Aylsworth '45. 
Crystal Lake: Mrs. Dale Allan '49. Decatur: Genevieve J. Drennen '50. Deerfield: Harold 
G. McMullen '50, Richard J. Roth '51, John Winter '51. Des Plaines: Ervin D. Little, Jr. 
50, Victor Rubin '45. Dolton: William V. Haney ‘51, Maleta Pohlers "46. Elmburst: 
Frank Interlandi °49. 


Evanston: Dr. Alfred C. Ames '45, Clara Bell Baker (C), Sanford Berman °48, Mrs. 
Kenneth B. Block °48, James L. DeWitt ‘51, Charles R. Elliott "48, John Haliday °52, 
Karl Hauch (C), Margaret Laird 52, Dr. Irving J. Lee (C), Dr. Abraham A. Low, '48, 
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Martin Maloney ‘45, Mr. & Mrs. Everett McNear '48, James Poe '51, Mrs. T. E. Quisen- 
berry 48, W. L. Stickney, Jr. '47, Dr. Randall L. Wescott '45, Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Wickland 
‘45, Prof. Paul A. Witty °45. Evergreen Park: Robert Owen ‘50. Freeport: David M. 
Burrell (C), Richard J. Credicott ’48. 

Glencoe: Wilfred V. Jones '49, Mrs. Edward Ely Mack °52, Kimball Nedved °49, 
Mr. & Mrs. K. V. Reed '45. Glen Ellyn: Kenneth R. Burley '48, Noble Dutton "52, Leo A. 
Lotz '50. Granite City: Eva L. Meier '49. Herrin: Audrey L. Blaisdell '51. Highland 
Park: Mr. & Mrs. Irwin J. Askow '49. Hinsdale: Charles B. Congdon, M.D. (C), Prof. 
L. A. Turner '47. Hollywood: George A. Karl '45. Homewood: Richard B. Terry *46. 
Joliet: Miss Dew Dailey '51, Brady P. Maddox (C). 

Kenilworth: Charles R. Simmons '50. Lake Bluff: Victor R. Sleeter, D.D.S. °52. Lake 
Forest: Parke G. Burgess '50, Paul Host ‘49, Mary B. Sturtevant (C), Dr. Roy E. 
Sturtevant (C). Lake Zurich: Dr. John Gruen '44. Libertyville: Edwin S. Hewitt (C). 
Macomb: Dr. Marcy Bodine °48. Marshall: L. F. Schmidt '49. Maywood: Gerald P. 
Paternoster ‘50. 


Northfield: Mrs. G. E. Siebel 45. Oak Park: Helen Barclay 50, Melvin F. Blaurock, 
M.D. '48, Alice F. Gibson Brickley '48, Irving James Fryauf, Jr. ’51, Joseph Gruse '50, 
Dr. Rudolph Hinrichs '51, Kathleen Myers '51, George Vician '45. Park Ridge: John Ross 
Weiss 51. Peoria: Dr. Walter H. Baer (C), D. J. Crowley '45, Larry Norton '50. Quincy: 
Mrs. Thomas D. Marro '45. River Forest; Robert E. Cantwell III '50, J. Robert Crayne '52, 
Mrs. Arthur F. Joslyn °45, Ralph L. Smith (C). River Grove: Edith M. Godar '50. 
Riverside: R. E. Dooley '50, Helen Edquist '51, Vlasta L. Jurco '50. 

Rockford: Chester W. Anderson '49, Charles F. Ayres 51, Mrs. Wayne Bissell ‘50, 
Leo F. de Sola '51, Dr. A. Howard Erickson '48, R. R. Exten '51, James Russell Leary '51, 
Richard Sorensen '51, Bertha J. Vincent 45. Skokie: Mr. & Mrs. Eddie Ballantine '52. 
Springfield: Jeanette Frasier '45. Urbana: Lee S. Hultzen '50, Dr. George D. Stoddard ‘48, 
Prof. Hugh Gregory Wales 50, Stephen E. Walkley '45, D. W. Whitman '50. Waukegan: 
Walter F. Brunet 50. Wheaton: Herbert W. Berkley ‘52, Peter Veltman '52. Wilmette: 
Milton Bram ’52, Doris L. Mayo ’50. 

Winnetka: Robert H. Carpenter (C), Mr. & Mrs. Budd Gore ‘50, Olga Leap °46, 
Mrs. A. T. Lien 52, W. H. Trout '47. Woodstock: Art Shedlin ’51. 

INDIANA. Bloomington: Peter Anton ‘51, Robert W. Little ‘52. Bristol: Dorothy W. 
Smith '51. Cedar Lake: Sherwood A. Wakeman ‘49. Crown Point: Earle E. Langeland '45. 
East Chicago: Howard C, Richards '51. Elkhart: Ira C. Jones '48. Franklin: Elizabeth S. 
Ohlrogge '52. French Lick: Mrs. Landis W. Hawker '49. Gary: Sonia Leskow '47, Lester 
Roseborough '51, Donald M. Schwartz ‘48. 


Indianapolis: L. L. Castetter 52, Dr. John H. Greist '48, Carolyn Hocker 49, Wendell 
D. Little ’48, Philip B. Reed, M.D. ’48, T. K. Rollins, M.D. 51, Helen M. Sommers '50. 
North Judson: Florence Mathews '52. Richmond: Lawrence E. Hough '51, David Telfair 
"51. South Bend: Donald A. Krider '51, Joseph A. Roper '51. Terre Haute: Gordon K. 
Haist (C). 

Iowa. Burlington: George A. Fink '51. Cherokee: Dr. Estelle A. Wise (C). Clinton: 
Mrs. Warren C. Johnson '50. Davenport: W. K. Henigbaum '47, Dr. John I. Marker '48. 
Des Moines: Dr. Walter Abbott 48, John T. Bakody, M.D. '52, Ralph I. McRae, D.O. 
"52, Donald R. Murphy '45, Marjorie E. Thornton ‘50. DeWitt: Keith A. Foiles °51. 
Dubuque: Andreas James Yiannias '50. Galva: Chester C. Challman '48. Gilmore City: 
Leah Mae Nefzger °49. 

Iowa City; Raymond G. Bunge, M.D. ’49, Lucy Ann Collins '51, Mabel I. Edwards '51, 
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Jason A. Ellis '47, John E. Evans 51, R. H. Flocks, M.D. '50, Edmund J. Hawes, Jr. "52, 
Dr. Wendell Johnson (C), E. C. Mabie ‘50, Prof. Leslie G. Moeller °48, Mrs. D. C. 
Spriestersbach ‘45, Dr. Robert T. Tidrick ‘49, William David Trotter "51, Dean E. 
Williams '49, John David Williams '45. Keokuk: Ray Buchan '48. Mason City: Ralph E. 
Smiley, M.D. '52. Oxford: Russell Meyers, M.D. ‘45, Mrs. Russell Meyers '45. Waterloo: 
Dr. George B. Groves '49, Mrs. L. J. Weber 48. 


KANSAS. Augusta: Mrs. C. F. Parker '51. Independence: James G. Hughbanks, M.D. 
’45, Bernard Locke ’45, Abraham Phillip Persky 45, Robert Sayers "45. Kamsas City: 
Mildred A. Williams '51. Lawrence: Myrta Budke ‘49, James Duffy '50, Prof. W. D. 
Paden '49, Prof. Edward Schouten Robinson '48. Overland Park: Marvin G. Petitt ’50. 
Scott City: Ansel Drake '50. Topeka: Walter Kass ‘49, Edward Kushner, M.D. °49, 
Dr. Leonard P. Ristine ‘48, Hugh F. Seabury '50. Wichita: Dorothy Gebhart '46, Howard 
W. Jaques ‘49. 

LouIsIANA. Abbeville: Mrs. Bertil Carlson ‘50. Baton Rouge: Samuel P. Geralds 50, 
Tom Gillen, Jr. 49, Thomas T. Gillen, Sr. '49. Lake Charles: Dr. G. C. McKinney (C). 
New Orleans: Louise S. Davis 49, Dr. Cecil W. Mann '45, Joseph Mickel "48. Plaquemine: 
Leila O. Cutshaw ‘51. Ruston: Wesley M. Cretney ‘49. 


MAINE. Lewiston: Comdr. W. S. Libbey °45. Rockland: Norman F. Stanley ‘48. 
Waterville: Prof. E. J. Colgan ‘45. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore: Carl Christ '45, Elwood Cook '49, Jacob E. Finesinger, M.D. 
'48, Mr. & Mrs. Basil Osmin '52, Prof. A. W. Richeson "51, Al Soroka '48. Cambridge: 
C. L. Lynn, M.D. '50. Cheverly: Fritz Frauchiger 51. Chevy Chase: Rear Admiral J. C. 
Metzel '49, Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr. "51, Frederick H. Untiedt '48. Ft. George Meade: 
Sgt. Robert F. Cunningham ‘50. Franklinville: Mr. & Mrs. L. M. Edwards '51. Frederick: 
Mrs. Arthur J. Rawson '46. Glen Burnie: Wallace E. Kendall '46. Lexington Park: Henry 
W. Stewart '51. Mt. Ranier: Robert Perloff ‘48. Salisbury: MacCurdy Burnet '52. Silver 
Spring: Walter W. Deshler 49, Dr. Frank L. Verwiebe (C). 

MASSACHUSETTS. Amberst: Doric J. Alviani ‘51, Mrs. Percy T. Johnson '50. Andover: 
Addison Gallery of American Art ‘48. Arlington: John B. Fox ‘45. 


Boston: Editor, Beacon Press 45, Joseph Capostagno ‘50, Dr. Walter H. Commons '44, 
Raymond Gelinas '49, Richard S. Shuman '45, Helen H. Tedford '47, B. Gay Waterman 
45. Brookline: Mrs. H. F. Pritzker '48, Francis S. Wyner '47. Cambridge: D. D. Bourland, 
Jr. '46, Dr. Philipp Frank '46, Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn ‘46, James O. McDonough ‘°48, 
Donald N. Michael ’47, Mary Morain (C), Sherman Paul '48, Prof. Alfred D. Sheffield *45, 
Dr. Melvin Thorner '48. Chelmsford: Eleanor Parkhurst "44. Chestnut Hill: Dr. G. C. 
Flick '44. Dorchester: Cathryn Sears ‘52. Dover: James B. Pond '49. Everett: Lester H. 
Hulsman ‘51. Fall River: Kenneth L. Nathanson "51. Framingham: Donald Stuart Mac- 
Robbie, M.D. '45, Angela Folsom Quadfasel, Ph.D. '48. Hampden: Arthur L. Burger °51. 
Lexington: Stillman P. Williams '45. Leverett: Norman E. Wilson '50. Lincoln: Arthur C. 
Comey ‘51. Longmeadow: Gilbert Cohen ‘50, S. A. Simon ‘49. Mansfield: Dorothy K. 
Howerton °47. Melrose: Dr. Frederick A. Trevor (C). New Bedford: Abram Freedman 
'47, Newton: Frances H. R. Dewing (C). Newton Centre: Dr. Stewart W. Holmes (C). 
Norfolk: William Roach '52. Saugus: William G. Evans 51. South Boston: Max Margolin 
"45. 

Springfield: Margery L. Grout '50, Gerard Haigh ‘51, Virena S. Jones '49, Graham S. 
McCloy '48, John M. Nash '50, Dr. Charles A. Wells 52, Daniel R. Wheeler, M.D. '46, 
Dr. Kenneth Winetrout '50. Squantum: Merrill Moore, M.D. '48. Taunton: Rev. Robert 
Lee Dutton °45. Waltham: Dr. Stuart A. Mayper '47. Westfield: Mable R. Beman ‘49. 
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Woods Hole: Dorothy B. Eldredge ‘51, Dr. Joanne Starr Malkus '51. Worcester: Peter 
Comalli, Jr. 48, Dr. Heinz Werner '45. 


MICHIGAN. Allen Park: James G. Kellett '48. Ann Arbor: Kenneth E. Boulding ‘50, 
George Charatis ‘50, Ruth Curtis 46, Mrs. W. O. Davis 51, Sarah E. Grollman (C), 
Nancy Mason ‘51, Dr. C. L. Meader '46, N. Edd Miller '48, Philip J. Runkel °49, Erik 
Thomassen '51. Battle Creek: Russell H. Larson '49. Birmingham: Cecilia G. Wells 52. 
Dearborn: E. A. Herider *48. 


Detroit: Dr. C. G. Browne '51, Leavitt J. Bulkley 51, Jennie Cash '48, Etta J. Catlin 
51, Howard Chynoweth '47, Albert Cohen '48, Robert S. Drews, M.D. 52, Henry Elsner, 
Jr. ’48, Bill Gail "51, Bruce M. Gildersleeve "50, Edmund Golebrowski °49, James L. 
Grisell 51, Olive Grunow '47, Fred W. Halstead '48, H. Heidenreich 45, Dr. Alexander 
H. Hirschfeld 51, Mark Howard ’50, Leonard Kasle '45, Ernest G. Kellett '48. 


Dr. ‘Earl C. Kelley '49, Robin Samuel Key °48, Marie Krynicki "50, Theodore Litwin 
'49, Richard L. Masters 52, Mrs. Austin G. Melcher 49, John J. Musial °49, Aloysius 
Pepczynski ‘51, Clara Pietrasz '47, Ellis J. Potter ‘48, Anthony F. Rand '51, George B. 
Randall '51, Jean D. Rogers '51, Dr. Louis A. Schwartz '48, Frank Selwa '52, Brendan 
Sexton '51, Harry Slavin ’49, Albert Staats ‘50, Peter Ternes '46, Dorothy G. Turkel '49, 
Myrtle Van Buskirk 48, James R. Wilson ’48, Mrs. Henry Wojno '51. E. Grand Rapids: 
‘Dr. Carl F. List '48. East Lansing: C. Merton Babcock '51, Lois Elaine Banzet '50, John N. 
Moore '51, Ecorse: W. B. Spears '51. Ferndale: A. D. Wagner '51. 


Flint: Clara G. Hanson °46. Grand Rapids: Lois N. Kollenberg '48. Grosse Pointe 
Woods: Alfred P. Galli '49, Walter G. Hayes '50. Grosse Pointe: William D. Hammond 
'46. Grosse Pointe Park: Alma Ruppenthal '48. Harbor Springs: Sheldon D. Smith °47. 
Hazel Park: Joseph Mitchell ’50. Iron River: L. P. Fisher '50. Jackson: Prof. Wilferd P. 
Rayner (C). Marquette: Harry J. Entrican 51. Mt. Pleasant: Helena Bailie '48. Olivet: 
James E. Camp °51. Pleasant Ridge: O. S. Reimold II '49. Port Huron: Harold R. Cole *49. 
Portland: Minna Crooks Young "52. River Rouge: Wm. J. Lavery, Jr. "51. Saulte Ste. 
Marie: Josep Vidal-Llecha '49. Trenton: Harry A. Lawrence "51. Van Dyke: Dr. Oscar 
C. Ross 48. Ypsilanti: Lucile Hair '50. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis: Spencer F. Brown, M.D. (C), Glenn Gullickson '48, Lee 
Loevinger "48, Paul H. Ptacek '46, Dr. Hildred Schuell ’45, Mildred C. Templin °51, 
Dr. A. B. Thomes 46, Mr. & Mrs. R. W. Bruner 50. Preston: Mrs. G. Patrick Warner 
’48. St. Paul: Dr. Edward P. Burch '50, Marvin S. Fineberg °51, John D. Goodell '51, 
Dr. Gordon R. Kamman '48, Prof. Paul M. Laporte '49, Judge Gustavus Loevinger ‘50, 


Harrison E. Norton ‘48, Dr. Victor H. Storberg '48, Chester C. Waters ’45, Hardy Wright 
"49, 


Mississippi. Biloxi: Dr. Slater E. Newman 51, Cpl. Robert A. Prudhomme '52. 


Missourt. Chesterfield: Ray Alsbury ‘51. Clayton: John Keith Inman '48, Dr. & Mrs. 
Walter L. Moore '50. Columbia: Prof. Earl English °45. Concordia: Allen Nauss °49. 
Fulton: Gladys L. Ewbank "48. Glendale: Leona J. Beckmann °52, John R. Stockham ‘52. 
Independence: Maxwell A. Constance "51, Jeanne F. Dodds 50. 


Kansas City: Margaret E. Adams "50, Bernard H. Brown '50, Prof. & Mrs. Wallace C. 
Brown ‘48, Marie Burrus '48, Elwyn L. Cady, Jr. °51, Charles S. Clark ’46, Ben G. Eisen- 
man ‘51, Jack Fingersh '50, Margaret Gausewitz '48, Raymond L. LaMar '49, Violet M. 
Larson ‘51, Bernard F. McCarty 49, James W. Powell '49, Dr. G. Wilse Robinson, Jr. '48, 
Harry M. Runyan ‘50, John L. Shouse, Jr. ’45, Mrs. A. R. Silberberg 51, Wilburn D. 
Smith "51, Raymond Starr '48, Donald H. Tranin "50, William Weifenbach '51. Kirkwood: 
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Mrs. G. C. Davies '49, Marie K. Philips "52. Normandy: Robert Hofmann '51. Overland: 
Grover Houser °46. Parkville: Elsa Grueneberg ‘45. 


St. Louis: Mrs. Fred Armstrong ‘50, Dr. Charles Bennett '51, Mrs. Arnim C. Beste ‘52, 
Ernest Boyd ‘46, Roberta Butler ‘52, Alfred Fleishman ‘49, Alfred Grasso "52, Leo S. 
Guccione '48, John S. Harris '49, Eileen Hastings "51, Mercedes Heffron '52, Mrs. L. C. 
Hood °49, L. A. Hoynck ’45, Mrs. Dayde Hufnagel "52, Mrs. I. N. Kessler ‘49, Dr. John 
J. Kessler 45, Dr. Roland M. Klemme ‘48, Marie E. Kruse '46, J. R. Oxenhandler '46, 
Minna M. Palfrey 51, Otto Pauls '48, Cecelia Seigle '51, Eugene E. Seubert 46, Morris A. 
Shenker '50, Lawrence A. Still 50, Helen Thilenius ‘51, Victor E. Tinderholt ‘51, Louis 
L. Tureen, M.D. '48, George Witsma '51. 


Springfield: Mrs. Richard M. Ford '52. University City: Morris Pearlmutter ‘49, Mrs. 


R. R. Smith °51. Washington: R. Gregory "51. Webster Grove: Patricia Stauber °51, 
C. J. Wright '49. 


Montana. Billings: Robert H. Lyon '49. Livingston: Chan Libbey 48. 


NEBRASKA, Ainsworth: Donald B. Thompson °48. Grand Island: Otto A. Sinkie '52. 
Lincoln: Lucile Cypreansen '48. Omaha: Dr. Harold Gifford '50, H. C. Struck '49. 


NEVADA. Caliente: Marcella Merl '49. Reno: Mr. Winfred G. Glover '48, Vivian 
Miller "51. 


New HAMPSHIRE. Hanover: Thomas Nelson '51. Manchester: Oscar B. Rogers '48. 


New JERSEY. Atlantic City: Joseph Bess '50, Aaron Goldblum '50. Bergenfield: Dr. 
Charles G. Sage '50. Cranford: Lewis S. Meyers ‘51. Dover: Joseph C. Kennedy ‘48, 
Dr. T. A. Newlin '48. Erskine Lake: Paul Draper 49. Hackensack: Elizabeth Freeman '51. 
Lyons: Edmund E. Dunphy, R.N. '51. Mountain Lakes: Frank A. Epps ‘45. Newark: 
Leonard S. Amada °45, Alan Handler '50, Dr. Henry H. Kessler '45, North Plainfield: 
Robert William Hahnlen '49. New Market: Norman H. Hoegberg ‘52. 


Plainfield: Harold G. Shelton 49. Princeton: Geoffrey W. Esty, M.D. '49. River Edge: 
Mr. & Mrs. Karl W. Hinkle *45. Rutherford: Thomas S. Gardner, M.D. *48. Somerville: 
Jean F. Smolak '52. Trenton: Frederick M. Lister '49. South Orange: Robert V. Redpath, 
Jr. °48. Verona: Elsie Junghans ‘47. West Orange: Sidney J. Jackson ’51. 

New Mexico. Albuquerque: Mrs. Edwin Todd '45, Mildred Traylor 48. Las Cruces: 
Evelyn M. Palmer '51. Los Alamos: Donald Monk '50. Mesilla Park: Matthew J. Price 
49. Roswell: Col. E. Lowell Chrisman '51. Santa’ Fe: Dr. Hilaire Hiler '44, Ruth P. 
Taichert (C). 

New York. Albany: Hyman Stein '48. Auburn: Mrs. J. J. Chisholm °49. Avoca: 
Charles L. Lockwood °45. Baldwin: Albert S. DeValve '49, Dr. David Schoen '48. Babylon: 
John G. Norris "50. Ballston Spa: John B. Zepko '48. Bayside: Alfred E. Attard °48, 
William G. Dilworth '51. Bedford Village: Mrs. Walter Weil '45. Binghamton: Raymond 
C. Gibbs 50, James E. Stuart 51. Bronx: Dr. Irving Fleigler '50, Felix Klass '51, Lt. Col. 
Willard Pearson '52, Stephen J. Polcyn '49, David I. Solomon, M.D. 51, Burton Suchoff 


"50, Mr. & Mrs. Irving A. Taylor *49. Bronxville: Merrill J. Aaron '45, C. L. Barnhart, 
Inc. °50. 


Brooklyn: Dr. Joseph T. Benedict '50, Shirley E. Benedict "50, Dr. Oliver Bloodstein 
(C), Prof. Margaret M. Bryant ‘48, Louis M. Cariello '48, Herbert Carus '47, Herbert J. 
Cogan ‘49, Ruth E. Everett '49, Richard F. Grego ‘49, Reginald Stevens Kimball ‘45, 
Mr. & Mrs. R. H. Kirkpatrick '47, Morris M. Kurtin '45, Profs. H. G. & L. R. Lieber (C), 


Joseph H. Seewald °49, Sheldon Stern '52, Bertram E. Weiss "49, Mrs. Samuel J. B. 
Wolk °52, Frank Yurgan ‘52. 
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Buffalo: Elda O. Baumann ‘50, Murray Beauchamp '51, Wm. G. Conable '51, Frank 
Fosbury '51, Robert H. Mehnert, M.D. 49, Mrs. & Mrs. Larry M. Moss '50, Stanley Odre 
45. Canton: Lionel P. Levreault '48. Crestwood; Eric Read Aitkin '44. Croton-on-Hudson: 
William Baker '45. Cuba: D. M. Gancher '46. Dunkirk: Bernard P. Taylor °45. 


Flushing: Emanuel C. Ebner (C), Dr. John B. Newman ‘51, Mervin E. Oakes 51. 
Forest Hills: Frida §. Lidicker '49. Geneseo: William T. Beauchamp °49. Glen Head: 
James A. Fechheimer '48. Gloversville: Albert S. Berbary '47. Great Neck: Joseph H. 
Gamble '49. Hamburg: Trumbull S. Jackson (C). Hamilton: Charles Adkins ‘50. 
Hempstead: Roy Grimmer, M.D. '45, Honeoye: Anna S. Abbott (C). Hopewell Junction: 
E. Jackson Bane '50, Herbert D. Laube ’45. 


Jackson Heights: Judith B. Bisher "51, John Marsh Howe °45. Katonah: Peter H. 
Hibbard '51. Kingston: Stanley London '51. Larchmont: K. S. Safranski '45. Levittown: 
Miriam Schleich ’49, Prof. Israel Sweet '49, Mrs. L. H. Whitehead °51. Long Beach: 
Richard Schoen °46. Long Island City: Sylvia Hochman '52. Manhasset: Mr. & Mrs. 
W. Benton Harrison, Jr. (C), Leslie R. Shope '48. Mineola: Mignon R. Saul '49. Mount 
Vernon: Mr. & Mrs. Sidney Pollatsek 51. New City: Dr. Guy S. Deming '44. 


New York City: William Kay Archer ’49, Chester I. Barnard (C), John W. Barnes 
"51, Fred Belsky '47, Herbert Bengelsdorf ‘50, Edward L. Bernays '45, Dr. J. Lewis Blass 
‘48, Benjamin Blattner ‘49, Lt. James A. Bond ‘52, Chessor O. Bowles ‘50, Richard 
Breach ‘51, Joseph Brewer (C), Charles E. Brown '51, F. Reese Brown ‘50, Victor 
Brudney ‘51, Nana Bryant "50, Bernard B. Cehan 48, Richard Cole '51, William A. 
Conrad "52, Gerald L. Cox ’51, William H. Cushing 47. 


Robert H. Daniels "51, Henry David ‘51, Lt. Allen Y. Davis '48, Sidney W. Dean, Jr. 
"51, Mr. & Mrs. James W. Dibrell '49, Dr. Erwin Di Cyan '49, Charles D. Drayton, Jr. 
"51, Pendleton Dudley '45, Ray H. Einstein '45, Joseph Eisdorfer 49, Percy Elias '47, 
James E. Elliott 50, Weller B. Embler 51, Seymour Epstein ’51, Karl E. Ettinger '45, 
William Exton, Jr. 48, Mary Elizabeth Fowler ‘50, Dr. Lawrence K. Frank °45, Rema 
Freiberger 51, Ann Gellman '51, Dr. Edwin H. Getz '48, Dr. Sidney Gross 48, Alexander 
Hammid ‘49, John Hammond °49, Leo Hanau '45, Marion Harper, Jr. (C), E. W. Hatha- 
way "48, Alice Hermes '48, Herbert Holt, M.D. '51, Robert P. Holston ’48, Harry Holtz- 
man '45, Henry Humphrey '50, Mrs. H. H. Hunter '47. 


Mrs. Farrar Jackson '51, Martin S. James '47, D. Fenton Jameson "48, Victor Kay ‘50, 
Rev. Ware G. King “44, Carol Kottke '52, I. Jordan Kunik ‘50, Dr. Lou LaBrant °45, 
Cedric Larson '50, Dr. Andrew M. Linz ’49, L. Kenyon Loomis °45, Robert W. Lowndes 
‘46, George A. Maag '51, Edward MacNeal '45, Mr. & Mrs. Fredric March (C), Stani 
Mars ‘50, Jack Marx '46, Mr. & Mrs. Harry Maynard '47, Dr. Joseph Meiers '46, Arthur 
Mendel ’48, Clyde R. Miller °46, Ann Miner '47, Jim Moran °50, William Morris '47, 
Seymour L. Nathan '44, Dorothy Noyes ’52. 

Lt. E. F. Parker 51, Dorothea Parrot "50, D. H. Pastor '52, Donald E. Peacock ‘48, 
Howard A. Plummer, Jr. (C), Janet Putnam '51, Allen Walker Read (C), Bernard J. 
Reis ‘50, Herbert Resnicow "50, Warren M. Robbins '49, Dr. Samuel Rosen °44, Mr. & 
Mrs. Paul Rosenfeld '48, Barbara Sapinsley ‘48, Dr. Evelyn H. Seedorf ‘49, David Z. 
Shefrin '49, Mr. & Mrs. Max Sherover '47, Dr. C. A. H. Smith '45, William S. Spaulding, 
Jr. '46, Dr. Samuel H. Stein °50, Prof. Elizabeth-Vera Loeb Stern '50, Dr. Carl Fulton 
Sulzberger 50, Herbert Terry °49. 

Carleton M. Vail 48, Willard Van Dyke '51, William “ -ct 45, Mildred Waltrip °45, 
Schuyler Watts "52, Mrs. Robert C. Weaver '48, Mr. & Mrs. B. S. Weinstein '52, Oliver 
D. Wells °46, Robert A. Whitney '51, Malcolm L. Wilder *48, Glenn Wilson ‘51, J. A. 
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Winter, M.D. °49, William Wolf, M.D. '49, Eleanor Wolff '45, Thos. D. Yutzy °51, 
Samuel Zitter ’47. 


Ossining: Norman A. Lynn ‘51, Mrs. Penelope Pearl Pollaczek '48, H. Dorothea 
Romer '46. Oswego: William G. McGarvey '48, Donald Syngg ‘51. Pine Plains: Arthur 
Shaw '50. Port Chester: Cecil Kent (C). Purdys: Mr. & Mrs. Morris Weil '47. Rego Park: 
Hyman Appel *45. Rochester: Mrs. Edward S. Barnitz 50, H. Orlo Hoadley 50, H. Dudley 
Porter '52, Fred Stahly '45, Claude T. Westburg "50. Scarsdale: Mrs. R. A. Sutherland *49. 
Schenectady: Stanley H. Clark '51, Mrs. Shirley Clark 50, Mr. & Mrs. E. A. Melander '46. 
Somers: Major John A. Wickham ‘50. 


Staten Island: Frederic Newton Adams ‘51, Mrs. Frederic N. Adams ‘51, Frank V. 
Ponterio "51, Thomas J. Quinn '49. Syracuse: Jacob S. Brown '48, Alan A. Hicks °51. 
White Plains: Thomas P. Brennan, M.D. '45, Albert A. Grobe "52, L. Clovis Hirning, 
M.D. '45. 


NortTH CAROLINA. Camp Le Jeune: Prof. W. Lester Wilson "50. Greenville: Dr. 
G. W. Knipp '50, Edward J. Rutan '45, Mrs. Chester Walsh '51. High Point: Julius E. 
Marsh '51. Raleigh: George A. Gullette '51. Wilmington: Nathan Horowitz °49. 


NortH Dakota. Elbowoods: Robert W. Rietz °45. Tolna: W. Ferron Halvorson *48. 


Ou10. Akron: H. L. Staffin '45. Athens: Claude E. Kantner "51. Avon Lake: Arnold 
Marvin, Jr. '48. Barberton: Mary Kathryn Baker '48. Bowling Green: Dr. J. S. Green- 
field (C). Chagrin Falls: Paul C. Jones (C), Ernest C. Martt '46. Cincinnati: Mary 
Bake (C), G. W. Kaufman '51, Homer E. Lunken ‘44, Morris Meierson '45, Jeanne 
Pogue ‘49. 

Cleveland: Dr. M. P. Bauman (C), William Berger "50, Marjorie B. Creelman ‘51, 
Mrs. R. D. Godfrey '51, Mrs. Eugene G. Colton '51, George F. Hronek °49, Maxine 
Jainshig ‘51, K. Theodore Korn ‘51, H. J. Lang ‘51, John L. Lawson °44, John H. 
Nichols, M.D. '49, Robert Plank °51, Mrs. Jules Schwartz ‘48, Sheridan Speeth °52, 
Bernard A. West ‘50, Alan F. Wilson ‘50. Columbus: David T. Davis °45, Dr. Ruth 
Beckey Irwin '50, Dr. John R. Kinzer 45, Betty A. Niedecker '50, Julius Paul °48, Dr. 
Virginia S. Sanderson ‘49, Hugh E. Setterfield, Ph.D. '52. 


Dayton: Loren M. Berry, Jr. '48, Eleanor M. Clark '49, Mrs. Charles McDonald (C). 
East Cleveland: Elliott Beskin "51. Germantown: Mr. & Mrs. Giles B. Weise (C). 
Greenville: Donald M. Williams '51. Hamilton: Mrs. F. R. Peters '49. Kent: Regina E. 
Hanway ‘51. Oberlin: William E. Morris °45. Shaker Heights: Lois Anne Brien °51, 
W. A. C. Miller III °50, Victor L. Parks °49. Terrace Park: Mrs. Alvin Schmithorst °49. 


Toledo: Mary E. Babbs (C), Mrs. Hugh J. Bartley (C), Frank W. Cherrington °50, 
George A. Chor "50, Fred C. Wood '48. Yellow Springs: John Gilbert Bourne '51, Dirck 
L. Dimock "51, Joan Forbes '51, Parker Hamilton '51. Zanesville: Jean Gilford 50. 

OKLAHOMA. Edmond: Mrs. Arteola B. Dew '51. Lawton: Mrs. Charles E. Righter '51. 
Oklahoma City: Robert B. Cheney '52, Dr. Israel Chodos "51, Joe S. Lawter "52, Dr. 
Wm. C. McClure '52, William T. Newsom, M.D. '49, Jewell D. Reeves '52, John A. Reid 
’50, Dr. James H. Snyder '52, Dr. G. B. Walker '52. Ponca City: Wilbert R. Johnson (C). 
Stillwater: Wilson J. Bentley °52. Tulsa: Robert E. Ahrens '52, E. P. Alworth ‘51, Mrs. 
B. K. Bartholic '52, Donald E. Hayden '48, William R. Jackson 51, Frank K. Janson °52, 
Ettalily Skinner '51, Hugh L. Smith, Jr. 52. Wewoka: Vernon L. Kiker, Jr. '52. 

OrEGON. Albany: Curtis H. Cleaver ‘47. Ashland: Winston K. Marks '51. Eugene: 
Lawrence M. Hilt, M.D. '50, James Richard Quivey '50. Klamath Falls: Mrs. E. A. 
Geary ‘49. Medford: Jameson D. Selleck '47. Portland: Mr. & Mrs. Charles Davis °49, 
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Marjory Heermans ‘51, .K. K. Manchester 49, Harold H. Sherley '49, Douglas C. Strain 
45, Bruce E. Sturm '45. Salem: W. L. Henderson °45. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown: Howard N. Dudley III '51. Altoona: Mary H. Miller ‘51. 
Beaver Falls: Robert D. Statton 51. Brownsville: Harriett E. Walker (C). Bryn Mawr: 
Rose De Marco °51. California: Dr. O. R. Bontrager (C). Dalton: Frank T. Bleya 45. 
Danboro: Frederick J. Rarig '51. Donora: James H. Schall '48. Drexel Hill: Robert C. 
Ridings '48. Erie: Jack H. Hutchison '51. Everett: Vivian Klemme Sawyer (C). 

Harrisburg: Irene Berg '49, Robert C. Campbell '48. Hatboro: Edward B. Duffy ‘51. 
Havertown: Blanche C. Weinberg 46, Harry Weinberg '46. Indiana: James R. Green '51, 
Rhodes R. Stabley 52. Jenkintown: Lela Cecil Durand '50, Howard Ulrey '49. Lansdowne: 
Felix Levenbach 48. Lewisburg: Cynthia B. Goddard '51. McKeesport: Milton Xides '48. 
Media: Muriel Chamoulaud 50. Mifflinburg: H. Seth Wilson '51. Narberth: Carolyn M. 
Welch '44. Paoli: Mrs. Charles C. Perrin '45. 

Philadelphia: Walter W. Baker '51, George B. Berg '48, David Berger (C), Bernard 
Berman '51, Jean Bryant Bogert '51, Ben Brilliant '52, G. C. Buzby ’44, Richard K. C. 
Chang, M.D. ’49, Sidney B. Dexter '46, Howard Lawrence Field 50, Herman Gordon ’49, 
Nathan Gordon °48, Martin Heller 52, Al Hine ‘50, Dr. Gordon F. Hostettler °45, 
Abraham Kleiner '51, Morris Langa (C), I. Leonard Leeb ‘51, Nathaniel A. Moyer '49, 
Charlotte A. Ross *48, Marion Schwartz '50, Alice C. Spotwood ’48, Marvin Spritzler ’51, 
Richard E. Stafford '50, Abraham D. Tobias ‘45, Albert C. Walton ‘50, Gordon J. 
Williamson °49. 

Pittsburgh: Dr. Erle B. Ayres '51, Ernest H. Bean '50, Flora Bramson '49, George W. 
Cahoon '51, Richard M. Drisko ’46, Charles F. Fischer '48, Donald Koenig 51, Dr. H. H. 
McKrell '45, Guy W. Moore (C), Robert I. Van Nice '46, Dr. Elisabeth Waelti °50, 


L. G. Wayne "51. Reading: Carol Kessler '46. Ridley Park: William Fuller Brown, Jr. 50. 
Rydal: Charles Weyl '45. Scranton: Roy I. Schweitzer (C). Sewickley: Ernest H. Daglish 
51. State College: Dr. & Mrs. Elton S. Carter '48, Ralph Waterbury Condee '49, James 
Melvin McDonald '50. Swarthmore: John I. Michaels, Jr. (C). 


RHODE ISLAND. Providence: Dr. Charles A. McDonald 48. 


SouTH Dakota. Freeman: Dr. Harold Gross '51. High Wave: Philip Kaye '51. 
Mobridge: Mrs. C. E. Lowe ’48, John A. Lowe, M.D. '47. Rapid City: Noel Jewell °47. 
Weaver: Lt. Claude-W.-Dalley ’50. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis: Ernest Schmidhofer, M.D. '48. Nashville: William Caillouette 
48, Kay Craibbe ‘51, Doris B. Garey ’48. Oak Ridge: Mrs. Charles A. Blake, Jr. '48. 
Walling: T. Pierce Brown ’51. 

Texas. Austin: Dr. Walter Firey ’48, John R. Kirk '49. 


Dallas: Mrs. B. R. Beaver '51, Wayland Boles 50, Jean Bulow °49, Mrs. W. G. Cage 
"50, Edward E. Kash '51, Ruth H. DeWitt '49, Edward Fecteau, Jr. ‘51, Robert G. 
Hansen ‘49, Mrs. W. J. Harkey '52, Zuleika Hicks ‘51, Mrs. Edward J. Hill '48, Mr. & 
Mrs. James T. Hunt '51, Mr. & Mrs. Paul H. Jamieson '52, Denise Jaqua ’51, Alvin D. 
Jett, Jr. 48, H. T. John '52, Mr. & Mrs. Harry Litvin °52, Dorotha B. McClain °49, 
Mr. & Mrs. J. B. McGrath, Jr. 48, Mr. & Mrs. Ulric Meisel '52, Miriam Meisenbach '51, 
Sidney Mourning °50, Roses L. Perry *49, Estelle Quilligan "52, Dr. E. E. Rosaire °45, 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Sarver °49, Mr. & Mrs. James Seehorn Seneker 51, Elizabeth 
Summers ’51, Charles L. Tarver, Jr. '49, Mrs. R. Raymond Tisdal ’49, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Thompson '52, Olin Travis "51, Sarah Troy 52, P. J. Urquhart '51, Mario Vaccaro '50. 

El Paso: Robert Kolliner "51, James E. Thompson *45. Houston: Prof. L. T. Callicutt 
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‘49, J. T. Daniel "50, Monroe Fairchild ‘49, Lynette Giesecke '49, Dr. A. Hauser 48, 
Justin Haynes, Jr. '49, Homer S. Liddell ‘47, Laurence $. McGaughran '51, Elizabeth 
Gregory Morgan '51, Adaline Nalle '49. Prairie View: James D. Singletary '50. Red Oak: 
Rowena Herman '51. San Antonio: Paul A. Flowers 49, Ralph Gilliland '50, Capt. Laura 
A. Ostrowski ’49, Joe Samuel Quifiones 51. Wichita Falls: John A. Kay °45. 

UTAH. Ogden: Dr. L. S. Merrill '44. Salt Lake City: Dr. Victor H. Sears '45, Henry 
J. Webb °46. Stockton: Lionel Anderson ‘44. 


VERMONT. Putney: Charles Burns 45. Saxtons River: Donald Brodine (C). 


VirciniA. Alexandria: Douglas L. Zerkel '51, Nora B. Moser "50, Mr. & Mrs. Robert 
J. Schubach °48. Arlington: David Z. Beckler ‘50, Robert C. Danforth '45, Thaddeus A. 
Riley '49, Robert E. Shafer '52. Beuna Vista: Doris Stearns 45. Charlottesville: Robert 
P. Stockell "51. Cismont: Mrs. J. C. Derieux "51. Falls Church: Jules Beitler '51, J. K. 
Fordyce '45, Charles T. Weingartner '49. Hampton: Irving D-ill ‘49, Robert D. Gerdon "50. 
Norfolk: Mrs. Arnold F. Strauss '50, Mrs. Gilbert Waters °49. Portsmouth: Dr. Edward 
A. Cary °48. Richmond: Margaret Snyder (C). Roanoke: Dr. James J. Calvert *49. 

WASHINGTON. Bremerton: Marie Chard 49, Louise E. Fawcett '51, Prof. F. A. Mach- 
gan '49. Cheney: Walter L. White '51. Everett; Dorothy C. Baker 50. Pullman: Raymond 
R. Jones ‘51. 

Seattle: Edward J. Baar '52, William R. Catton, Jr. '49, Ernest D. Davis 50, Stuart C. 
Dodd ‘51, Thomas M. Gerbrick '51, Dr. Hale Haven '48, Luzerne E. Hufford *49, Stella 
M. Lowry °52, Dr. George A. Lundberg ‘45, Roy C. Lyle (C), H. M. McLellan (C), 
Dwight E. Oberg '52, Prof. W. J. Osburn °45, Erwin Reifler, R.P.D. ’51, Cpl. poy 
Sajdera '49, John David Scheyer ‘51, H. C. Summers '51, Capt. Samuel S. Wray, Jr. '5 
Jack E. Wright °52. Tacoma: Charles Stewart '51. Vancouver: Robert S. Baie ye Kone 
Walla: Clayton Michaelis '49. 

West Vircinia. Charleston: Mrs. Edward H. Cubbon '46. Fairmont: Robert S. Soule 
52. Martinsburg: Francis Silver V. '46. Morgantown: T. J. Kallsen "50. Wheeling: 
William J. Deegan '51. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton: Richard G. Henika 49, Robert E. Lauer 45. Beloit: Lucius C. 
Porter ‘52. Eau Claire: Lawrence D. Johnson ‘49, Helen Meier '44, James R. Wallin '45. 
Fond du Lac: Alice S. Wittkopf '49. Madison: Milburn R. Carlson '51, John V. Irwin ‘52, 
Dr. Henry LeMaire ‘49, Prof. Samuel Mermin "48, Dr. Francis Shoemaker °46. 


Milwaukee: Milton M. Begel ’49, Dr. Viola A. Brody '51, Mrs. Frederick Doepke *46, 
Milton A. Drescher '48, Wilma M. Inskip '51, Carl W. Schuchardt (C), Leonard R. Shore 
49, Laura I. Zemple '48. Racine: Harris Russell °50. River Falls: Dr. Francis P. Chis- 
holm (C), Mrs. Francis P. Chisholm °48. Sauk City: Calvin E. Schorer *46. Spring 
Green: William Wesley Peters '48, Mr. & Mrs. Frank Lloyd Wright '46. Walworth: Prof. 
Thomas D. Eliot (C). Washington Island: Mrs. R. C. Briesemeister "52. Waukesha: 
Viola Wendt '51. 
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SUBSCRIBING LIBRARIES 


AFGHANISTAN. Kabul: Pohantoon University. 

ANGOLA. Luanda: U. S. Information Center. 

ARGENTINA. Buenos Aires: Biblioteca de la Municipalidad de la Ciudad de Buenos 
Aires; Biblioteca del Consejo de Mujeres de la Republica Argentina; Biblioteca Publica 
Municipal; University of Buenos Aires Libraries. Santa Fe: Biblioteca Central de la Uni- 
versidad Nacional del Litoral. 


AUSTRALIA. New SoutH WALES. Sydney: New South Wales Public Library; Sydney 
University Union. 


TasMANIA. Hobart: Library of Parliament; University of Tasmania. 


Victoria. Melbourne: Library of Parliament; Municipal Library; University of Mel- 
bourne. 


AUSTRIA. Innsbruck: Universitatsbibliothek. Vienna: Forschungsinstitut fiir Europ- 
dische Gegenwartskunde; University of Vienna. 
BOLIVIA. Sucre: Biblioteca Nacional. 


BRAZIL. Belem: Biblioteca e Arquivo do Para. Rio de Janeiro; Biblioteca da Aca- 
demia Nacional da Medecina. 


CANADA. BritisH CoLuMBIA. Vancouver: University of British Columbia. 


ONTARIO. Hamilton: McMaster University. Toronto: Toronto Public Library; Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. Montreal: Aluminum Company of Canada Library; Dunrae 
Gardens Home and School Association; Ecole Polytechnique; Imperial Tobacco Co. of 
Canada Library; Northern Electric Co. Library; Shawinigan Water and Power Co. Library; 
Sir George Williams College; Université de Montreal. 


CEYLON. Colombo: University of Ceylon. 

CHILE. Santiago: Biblioteca Nacional de Chile. 
CHINA. Formosa. Yang-mei: Academia Sinica Library. 
COLOMBIA. Bogota: Biblioteca Nacional. 


CUBA. Habana: Biblioteca de la Academica de Ciencias; Biblioteca Nacional; Ruston 
Academy. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Bratislava: Academia Knihkupectvo. 

DENMARK. Copenhagen: Kongelige Bibliotek. 

EAST PAKISTAN. Dacca: University of Dacca. 

EGYPT. Alexandria: U. S. Information Center. Cairo: American University; Govern- 
ment University of Cairo. 

EIRE. Dublin: Trinity College. 

FRANCE. Caen: Université de Caen. Lille: U. S. Information Center. Lyons: Uni- 
versité de Lyons. Marseille: U. S. Information Center. Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale; 
U. S. Information Center, American Embassy. Rennes; Bibliothéque Universitaire. Stras- 
bourg: Bibliothéque Nationale et Universitaire. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. Dakar: U. S. Information Center. 

GERMANY. Bonn: Universititsbibliothek. Erlangen: Universitatsbibliothek. Frankfurt : 
Senckenbergische Bibliothek. Heidelberg: Universititsbibliothek. Kiel: Universitatsbibli- 
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othek. Minster: Universitatsbibliothek. Narnberg: U. S. Information Center. Tubingen: 
Universitatsbibliothek. 

GREAT BRITAIN. ENGLAND. Birmingham: University of Birmingham. Cambridge: 
Carnbridge University; Girton College. Durham: University Library. Hampstead: Westfield 
College. Leeds: University of Leeds. London: Bedford College of Women; King’s College. 
Manchester: John Rylands Memorial Library. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: King’s College. 
Nottingham: University of Nottingham. Oxford: Bodleian Library; Bureau of Animal 
Populations. Sheffield: University Library. Southampton: University College. 

NortH WALES. Bangor: University College of North Wales. SCOTLAND. Aberdeen: 
Aberdeen University. Edinburgh: University of Edinburgh. Glasgow: University of Glas- 
gow. WALES. Aberystwyth: National Library of Wales. 

GREECE. Salonika: U. S. Information Center; University of Salonika. 

HAITI. Port-au-Prince: Bibliothéque Nationale. 

HUNGARY. Budapest: University Library. 

ICELAND. Reykjavik: United States Library. 

INDIA. Allahabad: University of Allahabad. Baroda: Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda. Bareilly: Clara Swain Hospital. Benares: Benares Hindu University. Bombay: U. S. 
Information! Center. Calcutta: Calcutta University. Madras: Adyar Library; Ramanujan 
Institute of Mathematics; University of Madras. 

INDONESIA. Djakarta: U. S. Information Center. Surabaya: U. S. Information Center. 

IRAN. Teheran: Ellorz College. 

IRAQ. Baghdad: Government Teacher Training College. 

ISRAEL. Jerusalem: The Jewish National and University Library; Ministry of Edu- 
cation Library. Tel-Aviv: Hebrew University. 


ITALY. Cagliari: Facolta Magistero e Lettere. Citta del Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana. Napoli: Biblioteca Universitaria; U.S. Library. Roma: Biblioteca Universitaria. 
Salamanca: Universidad de Salamanca. 

JAPAN. Fukuoka: Kyushu University. Kyoto: Kyoto; University. Nishii: Kobe College. 
Osaka: Osaka City College; Osaka City University. Tokyo: Keio University; Kyoiku Uni- 
versity; Ochanomizu University; Tokyo Commercial University; Tokyo University; Waseda 
University. 


LEBANON. Beirut: American University of Beirut. 
LIBERIA. Monrovia: U. S. Information Center, 
MALAYA. Kuala Lumpur: U. S. Information Center. 


MEXICO. Guadalajara: U. §. Information Center. Mexico City: Biblioteca del Con- 
greso de la Union; Mexico City College. 


MOROCCO. Casablanca: U.S. Information Center. Tangier: U.S. Information Center. 


NETHERLANDS. Middleburg: The Zeeland Public Library. Utrecht: Universiteit de 
Utrecht. 


NEW ZEALAND. Auckland: Auckland University College. Wellington: Public Library. 
NICARAGUA. Managua: American Institute of English; The American Library. 
NORWAY. Bergen: Universitetsbiblioteket. Oslo: University of Oslo. 

PERU. Lima: Biblioteca Nacional. 

PHILIPPINES. Laoag: U. S. Information Center. Manila: Philippines Women’s Uni- 
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versity; U. S. Information Center. Rizal City: American School, Inc. Tuguerarao: U. S. 
Information Center. 


POLAND. Krakow: Panstwowy Szpital. 
PORTUGAL. Coimbra: Universidade de Coimbra. 


PUERTO RICO. Rio Piedras: University of Puerto Rico. San German: Polytechnic 
Institute. 


RYUKYU ISLANDS. Okinawa. Naha: Ryukyu Central Government Department of 
Education Library. Shuri City: University of the Ryukyus. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Cape Town: University of Cape Town; U. S. Information Center. 
Johannesburg: Johannesburg Public Library; University of Witwatersrarid. Stellenbosch: 
University Library. 

SPAIN. Barcelona: U. S. Information Center. 


SWEDEN. Lund: Sociologiska Institutionen. Stockholm: K. Tekniska Hogskolons 
Bibliotek. Uppsala: K. Universitet Bibliotek. 


SWITZERLAND. Basle: Bibliothéque de l'Université. Berne: Bibliothéque Nationale 
Suisse. Freiberg in der Schweiz: Bibliothéque de |'Université. Zurich: Aertzte Bibliothek ; 
Bibliothéque de |'Université. ; 

TURKEY. Uncukat: Bay Nuri Kozikoglu. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. Alma-Ata: Nautschnaja Biblioteka. 
Kiev: Academy of Sciences Biblioteka. Leningrad: Publichnaia Biblioteka. Minsk: Funda- 
ment. Biblioteka. Moscow: Academy of Sciences; Fundament. Biblioteka OGIS; Funda- 
ment. Biblioteka Akademiji Nauk; Gos Nauch. Biblioteka; Gosudarstv. Biblioteka; Lenin 
Library. 


VENEZUELA. Caracas: Biblioteca Nacional; Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional. 
WEST AFRICA. Gotp Coast. Achimota: University College of the Gold Coast. 
YUGOSLAVIA. Belgrade: Narodna Biblioteka. Zagreb: U. S. Information Center. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. ALABAMA. Birmingham: Birmingham Southern 
College. Maxwell Air Force Base: Dept. of the Air Force Library. University: University 
of Alabama. 


ARIZONA. Phoenix: Phoenix College; West Phoenix High School. Tempe: Arizona 
State College Matthews Library. Tucson: University of Arizona. 

ARKANSAS, Fayetteville: University of Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield: Bakersfield High School. Berkeley: University of California. 
Beverly Hills: Beverly Hills Public Library. Chico: Chico State College. Del Mar: San 
Diego County Public Library. Fresno: Fresno State College. Long Beach: Long Beach 
Public Library. Los Angeles: Golden State University; Los Angeles County Association 
Library; Los Angeles City College; Los Angeles Evening High School; Los Angeles Public 
Library; Occidental College; George Pepperdine College; Southern California School of 
Psychology; University of Southern California; University of California. Mill Valley: 
Public Library. Pasadena: California Institute of Technology. Redlands: University of 
Redlands. Richmond: West Contra Costa Junior College. Riverside: Riverside College. 
Sacramento: California State Library. San Diego: Navy Electronics Laboratory; San Diego 
State College. San Francisco: Coro Foundation; San Francisco State College. San Luis 
Obispo: California State Polytechnic College. Santa Barbara: Santa Barbara Public Library. 
Santa Cruz: Santa Cruz Public Library. Stanford: Stanford University. Tecate: Essene 
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School of Life. Victorville: San Bernardino County Free Library. West Los Angeles: 
Adult Evening High School. 


CANAL ZONE. Balboa: La Boca High School. 


Cotorapo. Boulder: University of Colorado. Denver: University of Denver. Greeley: 
Colorado State College. Salida: Salida High School. 


ConNECTICUT. Bridgeport: University of Bridgeport. Hartford: The Neuropsychiatric 
Institute; Trinity College. New Haven: Yale University. New London: Connecticut Col- 
lege. Westport: The Lifwynn Foundation. 

DELAWARE, Newark: The Memorial Library of the University of Delaware. 

District OF CoLuMBIA. Washington: Foreign Service Institute; Library of Congress; 
Trinity College. 

Froripa. Coral Gables: University of Miami. Gainesville: University of Florida. 
Jacksonville: Jacksonville Junior College. Miami: City of Miami Public Library; First 
Unitarian Church. Tallahassee: Florida State University. 

Georaia. Atlanta: Atlanta University. Valdosta: Valdosta State College. 

Hawau, TERRITORY OF. Honolulu: University of Hawaii. 


ILLINoIs. Aurora: Aurora College. Berwyn: Berwyn Public Library. Carbondale: South- 
ern Illinois University. Chicago: Auburn Park Branch, Chicago Public Library; Austin 
Branch, CPL; Blackstone Branch, CPL; Board of Education Library; Chicago City Junior 
College; Chicago Lawn Branch, CPL; Chicago Public Library; Chicago Teachers College; 
Commonwealth Edison Co. Library; Cook County School of Nursing; Hild Regional 
Branch, CPL; Illinois Institute of Technology; Institute of Design; Lake View Branch, 
CPL; Legler Regional Branch, CPL; Newberry Library; Northern Baptist Theological 
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